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ARTICLE I. 
THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY’'S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
By Pror. J. W. RICHARD, D, D. 


It is conceded by all competent scholars that the data in 
hand are not sufficient to enable anyone to write a perfectly ade- 
quate history of the Diet of Augsburg of the year 1530. 
Many particulars are desiderated. The Augsburg-Coburg cor- 
respondence is incomplete. The Despatches sent to Rome have 
not been thoroughly examined. Much of the Catholic corres- 
pondence has been lost, as likewise much that was sent by the 
Protestants from Augsburg. Some extant documents and let- 
ters are of uncertain authorship, and others are of uncertain 
meaning. The originals of the Augsburg Confession itself have 
not been seen by Protestant eyes since they were delivered to 
the Emperor, June 25th, 1530, and are supposed to have per- 
ished long since. Even the copy from which Melanchthon 
made the Editio Princeps is not certainly known. 

But the researches of modern, chiefly living, German scholars 
have thrown light on more than one dark spot in the history of 
that memorable year, 15 30, which derives its chief ecclesiasti- 
cal significance from the stirring events witnessed by it at 
Augsburg. A case in point is before us. In 1884 Professor 
Dr. Theodore Brieger, then of Marburg, now of Leipzig, while 
examining the Despatches sent to Rome by Cardinal Campeg- 
gius, read with astonishment in the Report made by the Cardi- 
nal at Innsbruck, May 12th, the following: “The Elector of 
Saxony has sent to the Emperor at Innsbruck a declaration of 
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his faith, which, so far as I can learn, is entirely Catholic at the 
beginning, but full of poison in the middle and at the end.”* 
Says Brieger: “A most surprising account, that the Elector 
John sent a confession of faith to the Emperor already before 
the opening of the Diet. Undoubtedly this step was taken upon 
advice of Count William of Nassau given by him to the Elec 
tor's ambassador, Hans von Dolzig, at Dillenburg near the end 
of March.” 

The substance of this advice as officially reported by Dolzig 
was that circumstances were such as to require that the Elector 
should send a conciliatory and complete report about the affairs 
of religion, to be laid before the Emperor and his counsellors 
prior to the opening of the Diet. In connection with this ad- 
vice Count William promised that he and his brother the Mar- 
grave Henry of Nassau, would act as mediators between the 
Elector and the Emperor. Also the report would have to be made 
in the Latin or French language (die lateynische oder welsche 
Sprach: Welsche may also mean Italian or Spanish), since the 
Emperor and his attendants were not well acquainted with any 
other language. 

Dolzig’s report must have reached the Elector when the lat 
ter was on his way to Augsburg, perhaps at Weimar, perhaps 
at Coburg; though we cannot agree with Brieger that the Elec- 
tor was led by Count William's advice to prepare a confession of 
faith and send it to the Emperor, and that for the simple reason 
that what he sent was a confesston of faith, and not a report 
about religion in his dominions. We must seek the ground 
and reason for the Elector’s action in this matter in the dis- 
covery, immediately on reaching Augsburg, perhaps even earlier, 
of a change in the theological situation, such as could be met 
only by a confession of faith The doctrinal teaching of his 
theologians had been, or was about to be, arraigned before the 
Emperor. A confession of his faith was what the circumstan- 
ces required of the Elector. 

*Kirchengeschichtliche Studien fuer Reuter, 1887, p. 312. 


tlbid. 
tFGérstemann’s Urkundenbuch, I., p. 128. 
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But for reasons which we do not know the matter was con- 
ducted secretly. We find no allusion to it in the letters of the 
Elector’s theologians and counsellors; and in the correspon- 
dence conducted between the Elector and his ambassadors at 
Innsbruck, and with Counts Henry and William of Nassau and 
and William of Neuenar, there is no express mention of a con- 
fession of faith; nor have we any written official report of the 
part acted by the Counts as mediators; though there are allu- 
sions to certain transactions about the affairs of religion. But 
in the light of Professor Brieger’s subsequent discovery these 
allusions become perfectly intelligible, as does also the following 
passage in a letter written, May 31st, by Jacob Sturm of Strass- 
burg, to Zwingli: “There is a report, and it is of such a nature 
that it does not seem to be wholly without foundation, that the 
Saxon through ambassadors has sent to the Zmperor at [nns- 
éruck contains articles, in which he confesses his faith, and has 
added that he will not depart from that Confession, unless, by 
clear testimonies of the Scripture, he is convinced and led to 
change his mind. If this is true, as I have learned from men 
worthy of credit, I think they are the same, or not altogether 
different from those which Luther has recently had printed, and 
which you will receive through this messenger’ *—-meaning the 
Schwabach Articles. 

In reporting his discovery Professor Brieger says: “On the 
last day of my studies in the Vatican Archives, by a happy ac- 
cident I came upon traces of the confession sent. 

“In the second volume of the so-called Acta Wormaciencia 
of the Vatican Archives, a collection made by Aleander, which 
in its second part contains exclusively documents of 1530, and 
in this part should much rather be designated as Acta Augus- 
tana, | happened upon an evangelical Confession of 15 articles 
in the Latin language. J/¢ agrees substantially with the Schwa- 
bach Articles. Purely by accident are we in a position to make 
it highly probable that this Confession formed the supplement 
to Campeggius’s Despatches of May 12th. For Aleander's 
amanuensis, who has transmitted these articles to us, has added 


*Zwingli’s Opera, 8 : 459. 
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an account of the things sent by Campeggius as a second sup- 
plement.”’* 

But Brieger did not make a copy of this “evangelical confes- 
sion.” In reporting his discovery he says: “Since I was able 
to note only a few sentences, I could not state the exact rela- 
tion of this confession to the Schwabach, that is, say in what 
way the 17 Schwabach Articles were changed into the 15 here 
present.” 

Brieger does not tell us why he did not make a copy of the 
confession, nor why he did not examine it more minutely, so as 
to ascertain its exact relationship to the Schwabach Articles. 
We suspect that the reason lay in the difficulty of deciphering 
the manuscript, which, it seems, requires the skill of an expert. 
At all events the learned world has known of the existence of 
this confession only through Professor Brieger’s report, and by 
means of his meagre notes. It appears also that he made a 
mistake in his citation of the place where it is found. But no 
matter. It has been re-discovered, and will now be given to the 
public. That it was actually laid before the Emperor, not ear 
lier than May 5th, and was considered May 8th, is evident from 
a note appended to Dolzig’s official report to the Elector, May 
5th, and from his official report of May 8th.t That it did not 
make a favorable impression on the Emperor and his counsel- 
lors is evident from the fact that Campeggius has learned that it 
is full of poison in the middle and at the end. The same might 
also be inferred from the Elector’s order for the suppression of 
the Protestant preaching at Augsburg. That it should have 
passed immediately into oblivion, and have remained unknown 
for more than three and a half centuries, is somewhat remark- 
able, when we consider the purpose for which it was prepared. 

That this Confession has at length been brought to light is 
due not only to the happy accident of which Professor Brieger 
speak, but to the happy skill of the Germans in research. For us 
it has no confessional authority whatever, but a very consider- 

*Kirchengeschichtliche Studien, pp. 314--15. 


¢tForstemann, I., 174, 180. See Seckendorf, II., sec. 56, Add. III, 
Miiller, Historie, p. 476. 
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able historical interest as showing the first step taken by the 
Lutherans in meeting the Emperor with articles of faith in dis 
tinction from articles on abuses : or, in other words, because it 
shows us the oldest sketch of the doctrinal articles of the Augs- 
burg Confession. That it was prepared by Melanchthon, there 
can be scarcely a doubt. But just on what day or hour it was 
prepared we do not know. We know simply that it was pre- 
pared, was sent to Innsbruck, was delivered to the Emperor, 
was considered at the Imperial Court, and that it failed to con- 
ciliate the Catholics to the Lutherans. That it should be based 
on the Schwabach Articles seems natural, since only a few 
months earlier, these articles, bearing the title: Artickel vom 
Churfiirst von Sachssen des glawens halb, had been accepted by 
the Elector as his Confession of faith, and had been used by 
his authority in an effort to unite the forces of Protestantism. 
The form of the Schwabach Articles used in the preparation 
of this new Confession was not that published by Luther while 
at Coburg; but an older form, one in all probability verbally in 
accord with the Original, which was discovered by Elias Frick 
in the city archives at Ulm, and published by him in 1714 in 
his German edition of Seckendorf, pp. 968 et seqq., published 
with diplomatic accuracy by George Gottlieb Weber in Vol. I. 
of his Avritische Geschichte der Augspurgischen Confession, 1783. 
Hence it is with this edition of the Schwabach Articles that we 
have compared this Electoral Confession, and it is from it, with- 
out changing the antiquated spelling, that we have quoted. It 
will be found, as observed by Brieger, that this Confession 
agrees substantially with the Schwabach Articles; but there are 
forms of statement in the Confession that cannot be called 
translations, but rather adaptations or changes made in view of 
a new purpose. This is decidedly true of the tenth article 
Only about one third of Article III. has been translated. And 
Articles XI. and XV. of the Schwabach series, do not appear 
in any form in this Electoral Confession. Such articles in their 
present evangelical form—that private confession should not be 
enforced by laws and that clerical celibacy is a damnable doc- 
trine of devils—would have given mortal offense at Charles's 
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court, and would have helped to establish Eck’s Propositions. 
In most cases, however, the Schwabach Articles have been 
closely followed, but the work of translation and adaptation 
seems to have been hastily done. At least the Confession does 
not bear that polished appearance that Melanchthon always 
gave to his writings when they remained long enough in his 
hands for him to apply the “mae labor. Hence, and for other 
good reasons, we must believe that this Confession was pre- 
pared after the Elector’s arrival at Augsburg,* and that the de- 
sire to counteract the effect upon the Emperor of Eck’s 404 
Propositions, was the immediate motive in the preparation of 
this Confession of faith. The need was not so much that the 
Emperor should hear about the affairs of religion in Saxony, as 
that he should know what doctrines were taught under the pro- 
tection of the Elector. Count William’s advice would be re- 
membered, but only remotely could it have been responsible 
for this step on the part of the Elector. Eck’s “most diaboli- 
cal slanders,” to use the words of Melanchthon,+ were thus the 
reason alike for the preparation of this Confession and for the 
prefixing of articles of faith to the “Apology.” At all events 
we have in this Confession the oldest known draft of the doctri- 
nal articles of the Augustana, and possibly the form, real or 
approximate, in which the doctrinal articles were sent to Luther, 
May 11th.~ But whatever be the chronology of this Confes- 
sion, we may say truly that had the Emperor reached Augs- 
burg by May Ist, as was at one time expected, the Augsburg 
Confession in its doctrinal articles, which in the course of time 
have become the true source of its power, would have been far 
different from what they now are, and would have been ill- 
adopted to become the fundamental confession of a great 
Church. It was thus a most fortunate circumstance for Luther- 
anism that the Emperor's coming was delayed until the Confes- 


*Real Encyc. I1., 245. 

tC. R. II., 45. 

tSee Knaake, Antheil Luthers, p. 77. and Ender’s Luthers Briefwech- 
sel, VII., 331, note 
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sion could be more fully thought out, and could be wrought 
into its present form. 

And now having presented the history of this interesting 
Electoral Confession as fully as the known data will permit, we 
present be'ow the Confession itself, word for word, letter for let- 
ter, and point for point, as it came into our hands directly from 
the Secret Archives of the Pope at Rome, together with a close 


English translation. 
PRIMUS ARTICULUS FIRST ARTICLE. 
Quod firmiter et) That it is firmly and unanimously 
Arch. Secr. Vat. unanimiter tenea- held and taught that there is only 
Arm. LXIV _ turet doceatur so-|one true God, Creator of heaven and 
to. 18 lum unum et ver-|earth; so that in one true divine es- 
fol. 461 et seqq. um Deum esse Cre- sence, there are three distinct per- 
atorem coeli et sons, namely, God the Father, God 
terrae ita quod in sola illa vera et di-|the Son, and God the Holy Spirit; 
vina essentia tres differentes personae that the Son begotten of the Father 
existant, videlicet Deus pater, Deus from eternity to eternity is truly and 
filius et Deus Spiritus Sanctus, quod by nature God [with the Father; and 
filius a patre genitus ab aeterno in the Holy Spirit both of the Father 
aeternum verus et naturalis sit Deus and the Son, is also from eternity to 
cum patre et filio sicut haec omnia eternity truly and by nature God] 
cum Sacra Scriptura dilucide et suf- with the Father and the Son: as all 
ficienter probari possunt veluti Johan- these things can be clearly and ef- 
nis primo: In principio erat Verbum fectively proved by Holy Scripture, 
et Verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus as John 1: In the beginning was 
erat Verbum; omnia per ipsum facta the Word, and the Word was with 
sunt et sine ipso factum est nihil God, and the Word was God; all 
quod factum est ete. Et Mathei ul- things were made by him, and with- 
timo: Ite, docete omnes gentes: et out him was not anything made that 
baptizate eas in nomine patris et filii was made etc. And from the last of 
et Spiritus sancti et alia similia pre- matthew: Go, teach all nations, 
cipue in Evangelio S. Joannis ex-| and baptize them in the name of the 
pressa. 'Father and of the Son and of the 
SECUNDUS ARTICULUS |Holy Spirit, and other like passages 
Quod solus Dei filius verus homo s¢t forth especially in the Gospel of 
factus et ab intemerata virgine Maria St. John. 
natus fuerit cum anima et corpore 
perfectus: et non quod pater aut 
Spiritus Sanctus homo factus fuerit: 
Quemadmodum heretici patripassiani 
sive Moeticiani docuerunt: Item quod 
filius non tantummodo corpus sine 
anima susceperit uti in errore Pho-| 
tinianorum patet cum saepius in 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

That only the Son of God became 
true man and was born of the pure 
virgin Mary, perfect in soul and 
body; end that not the Father nor the 
Holy Spirit became man as the 
heretical Patripassians or Moeticians 
‘taught. Likewise that the Son did 
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Evangelio de anima sua dixerit ut not only assume a body, without a 
alibi: Tristis est anima mea usque soul, according to the error of the 
ad mortem: quod autem filius homo Photinians; since often in the Gos- 
factus sit clare constat Johannis pel he has spoken of his soul, as: 
primo: et Verbum caro factum est: My soul is sorrowful unto death. 
et ad Galatas tertio: et cum tempus But that the Son became man is evi- 
completum esset misit Deus filium|dent from John 1: And the Word 
suum ab una muliere natum etc. was made flesh; and in Galatians 3: 
And when the fulness of time was 


TERTIUS : 
od idem Dei fili D {come God sent his Son born of a 
Quod idem Dei filius verus Deus e woman, etc. 


homo Jesus Christus sit atque unica, 
et individua persona pro nobis mor-| 


talibus: passus, crucifixus, mortuus, ‘ 
P : : |God and man Jesus Christ, and thus 


sepultus, et qui Tertia die resurrexit sr 
Me 200 phate ad coelos, sedens|#° °"€ undivided person, suffered tor 


ad dexteram Dei acdominus omnium|"* mortals, = crucified, died, was; 
buried, and on the third day arose 

creaturarumi etc. : 
from death, ascended to heaven, sit- 
QUARTUS iting at the right hand of God as 

Quod peccatum originale habeat Lord of all creatures, etc. 

naturam veri peccati et non defectus 
tantum, aut vicium existat, sed tale 
sit peccatum per quod omnes homi- 
nes ab Adamo descendentes, damna- 
rentur et a Deo in aeternum separa- 
rentur, nisi Christus Jesus pro nobis) 
tam hoc quam omnia peccata ex eo) 
sequentia in se recepisset et pro iis 
per passionem suam satisfecisset 


THIRD. 
That the same Son of God is true 


FOURTH. 

That original sin has the nature o 
real sin, and is not a defect only, or 
a blemish, but is a sin by which all 
men who come of Adam would be 
condemned and forever separated 
from God, had not Jesus Christ 
taken upon himself this as well as 
‘ 2 * {ali sins resulting from 1t, and made 
eaque sustulisset et in totum delevis-| satisfaction for them by his passion, 


ms eo pees psalmo quin-| and taken away and in himself 
quagesimo et ad Romanos sexto de} 


a ti . |Wholly destroyed them, as is ex- 
a ae 1 peccatis EXPFesse SCTIP-| bressly written of such sins in the 
tum es 


\fiftieth Psalm, and in the sixth of 

QUINTUS | Romans. 
Et quia omnes homines peccatores| FIFTH. 

ac peccato mortique et diabolo ob-| And since it is evident that all men 
noxios esse constat impossibile est:|are sinners, and are subject to sin, 
ut homo viribus suis: vel cum bonis|death and the devil, it is impossible 
operibus se eruat ex illis ut iterum)|for man by his own powers, or by 
rectificetur aut probus efficiatur: his good works, to deliver himself 
seque etiam non potest parare vel | from them so ‘that he may be ren- 
aptare ‘ad justitiam: Immo _ verojdered righteous or made upright; and 
quanto magis sibi proponit seipsum/|also he is not able to prepare or fit 
ex iis eximere res ejus eo deterior|himself for righteousness. Yea, 
redditur: Haec est autem unica via/rather, the more he tries to deliver 
ad iustitiam et redemptionem a pec-/himself from them, the worse his 
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cato et morte quando sine ullo merito 
aut opere creditur in filium Dei pro 
nobis passum etc. Haec fides est iu- 
stitia nostra: quam quidem fidem 
Deus pro recta et sancta vult reputari 
et teneri, omniaque peccata remissa 
et subinde vitam aeternam esse dona- 
tam hominibus, qui hanc fidem in 
filium Dei habent, quod propter fil- 
ium suum gratiam habeant et filii 
sint in regno suo, et est, prout haec 
omnia Beatus Paulus et Johannes in 
Evangelio habundedemonstrarunt: et 
ad Romanos decimo: corde creditur 
ad justitiam: et ad Romanos quarto: 
fides eorum imputatur eis ad justi- 
tiam, et Joannes tertio: omnes qui in 
filium credunt non peribunt: sed 
habebunt vitam aeternam. 


SEXTUS 

Quod fides haec non sit opus hu- 
manum neque ex viribus nostris pos- 
sibilis: sed quod sit opus Dei et do- 
num quod Spiritus Sanctus per Chris- 
tum datus, in nobis operetur: et haec 
fides dummodo non sit inanis opinio 
aut obscuritas vel ubtenebratio cordis: 
qualem falso credentes habent: sed 
potius sit vigor novus, vividus et effi- 
cax multum fructificat, semper agit 
bene apud Deum, laudando, gratias 
agendo, orando, praedicando, et do- 
cendo, et erga proximum amando il- 
lum et ei serviendo: auxiliando, con- 
sulendo, dando et sustinendo varia 
mala, usque ad vitae finem. 


SEPTIMUS 

Ad assequendam autem vel dan- 
dam nobis mortalibus hanc fidem 
Deus constituit officium praedicatoris 
vel verbi quod ex ore procedit: 
Nempe Evangelium per quod hanc 
fidem et suam potentiam: ac utilita- 
tem et fructum illorum annuntiari 
sinit: et per hoc quasi per medium 


Vor. XXXI. No. 3. 
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|case is rendered. But the only way 
to righteousness and redemption 
from sin and death is when without 
any merit or work we believe on the 
Son of God who suffered for us, etc. 
This faith is our righteousness which 
faith indeed God is willing to regard 
and hold as right and holy; and all 
sins are pardoned, and then eternal 
life is bestowed upon so many per- 
sons as have faith in God’s Son, be- 
cause on account of his Son they 
have grace and are sons in his king- 
dom, as St. Paul, and John in the 
Gospel, have abundantly proved all 
these things: And in Romans Io: 
With the heart man believes unto 
righteousness; and in Romans 4: 
Their faith is imputed unto them for 
righteousness; and in John 3: All 
who believe on him shall not perish, 
but have eternal life. 


SIXTH. 

That this faith is not a human 
work, nor possible from our own 
powers; but that it is a work of God 
and a gift which the Holy Spirit, 
given through Christ, works in us, 
and this faith is not indeed a vain 
imagination, or an uncertainty or 
darkness of heart, such as false be- 
lievers have. But rather is ita new 
strength, living, efficacious, bringing 
forth much fruit, and always acting 
properly toward God by praising, 
giving thanks, praying, preaching, 
and teaching; and toward a neighbor 
by loving him, and by serving, assist- 
ing caring for and giving to him, and 
by bearing various ills to the end of 
life. 

SEVENTH. 

But for obtaining, or for bestowing 
this faith upon us men, God insti- 
tuted the office of preacher, or of the 
word that proceeds out of the mouth; 


42 
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dat fidem cum Sancto Spiritu quo- 
modo et ubi voluerit: Alia non est 
via, modus, nec medium habendi fi- 
dem. Nunc cogitationes extra ver- 
bum oris illius utcumque sanctae et 
bonae appareant, mera tamen men- 
dacia sunt et errores. 


OCTAVUS 


Juxta hoc verbum oris Deus etiam 
instituit signa aliquot exteriora quae 
sacramenta dicuntur : Baptismi scili- 
cet, et Eucharistiae, per quae Deus 
juxta idem verbum largitur fidem et 
spiritum suum et omnes confortat 
illius cupidos. 

NONUS 

Quod primum signum sive sacra- 
mentum baptismi in duobus consistit 
videlicet in aqua et verbo Dei, vel 
quod aqua baptizetur: et verba Dei 
dicantur: et quod non sit simplex 
aut pura aqua vel ablutio sicut Ana- 
baptiste docent, sed potius cum illi 
insint verba Dei et baptismus ille 
verbo Dei fulcitus sit: Res ideo est 
vivida, sancta et efficax; et ut Paulus 
ait ad Titum tertio: et Ephesos quarto: 
Lavacrum regenerationis et renova- 
tionis Spiritus Sanctietc. Et quod 
hic baptismus infantibus etiam sit 
comunicandus verba autem Dei in 
quibus baptismus consistit haec sunt: 
Item et baptizatae in nomine patris 
et filio et Spiritus Sancti. Mathei 
ultimo. Et qui crediderit et baptiz- 
atus fuerit salvus erit haec oportet 
credere 

DECIMUS 

Quod Eucharistia sive sacramen- 
tum altaris etiam in duobus consistit: 
Nempe quod vere et substantialiter 
in pane et vino presens sit verum 
corpus et sanguis Christi, secundum 
verba ipsa hoc est corpus meum, hic 
est sanguis meus, et quod nequaquam 


sit panis et vinum, tamen sicut alia 
pars nunc asserit : Haec verba simi- 
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Namely, the Gospel, through which 
|he permits this faith and its power, 
and also their use and fruit, to be 
proclaimed; and through this as 
through means he gives faith and 
the Holy Spirit, as and where he 
will. There is no other way, mode, 
nor means of acquiring faith. For 
thoughts apart from the word of that 
mouth, however holy and good they 
may appear, are nevertheless noth- 
ing but lies and errors. 


EIGHTH. 


In addition to this word of mouth 
God also instituted some external 
signs which are called sacraments: 
Namely, Baptism and the Eucharist, 
through which, besides the same 
word, God bestows faith and his 
Spirit, and strengthens all who de- 
sire him. 

NINTH. 


That the first sign, or the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, consists of two 
parts, namely, of water and the word 
of God, or that we be baptized with 
water and that the words of God be 
spoken; and that it is not bare or 
mere water or washing as the Ana- 
baptists teach, but rather with it are 
the words of God, and Baptism itself 
is founded on the word of God. It 
is therefore a living, holy, efficacious 
thing, and as Paul says in Titus 3, 
and in Ephesians 4: The washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit. And that this Baptism 
is to be bestowed also upon children. 
But the words of God upon which 
Baptism rests are these: Go and 
baptize in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. Matthew, last chapter. And 
he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved. These things ought 
to be believed. 
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liter requiruntur et asserunt fidem| TENTH. 
quam in omnibus iis exercent quisac-| That the Eucharist or Sacrament 
ramentum illud petunt et non contra of the altar also consists of two parts: 
ipsum agunt: quemadmodum et ane Namely, that truly and substantially 
tismus etiam fidem imbuit et conce-|jn bread and wine are present the 
dit, si credatur. ole body and blood of Christ, ac- 
UNDECIMUS cording to those words: This is my 
Nullum esse dubium quin sit et| body, this is my blood, and that by 
maneatin Terra una Sancta Catholica|"® means is it bread and wine, as 
Ecclesia usque in finem saeculi| "¢vertheless the opposite party main- 
juxta verba Christi Mathei ultimo: tains. These words likewise require 
Ecce apud vos sum usque in finem jand implant faith, and strengthen it 
saeculi: Haec autem Ecclesia non/|i® all who desire that sacrament, and 
nisi ex Christi fidelibus constat, qui|do not act contrary to it, as also Bap- 
suprascriptos articulos tenent, cre- tism brings and imparts faith if it be 
dunt et docent et propter ipsos a| believed. 
mundo persecuntur et martirizantur. | ELEVENTH. 
Nam ubi predicatur Evangelium et! There is no doubt that there is and 
rectus usus est sacramentorum: haec|and remains upon the earth one 
est Sancta Christi fidelium Ecclesia!Holy Catholic Church according to 
que non est obnoxia legibus et exte-|the words of Christ in the last chap- 
rioribus apparatibus neque etiam lo-|ter of Matthew: Lo! I am with you 
cis, temporibus, personis et moribus|even unto the end of the world. But 
astringitur. ‘this Church consists of those only 
DUODECIMUS |who believe in Christ, who hold, be- 
Quod Dominus Noster Jesus Chris-|!ieve and teach the articles written 
tus in die novissimo veniet ad iudi-/ above, and on account of these are 
candum vivos et mortuos, et liberan-| Persecuted and martyred by the world. 
dum fideles suos ab omni malo et|/For where the Gospel is preached 
deducendum eosdem ad vitam aeter-|4"d there is the right use of the Sac- 
nam et ad puniendum infideles ac/Taments, there isthe holy Church 
impios et damnandum eosdem una|°f believers in Christ; and it is not 
cum diabolis in Inferno in perpet- subject to laws and to external ar- 
uum. rangements, nor is it bound to places, 
times, persons, and customs. 





TERTIUS DECIMUS 
Et donec dies iudicii Dei veniat TWELFTH. 

omnisque potestas et dominium tolla-| That our Lord Jesus Christ wil! 
tur quod pareatur superioritati secu-|Come at the last day to judge the 
lari eaque honoretur tamquam status|!iving and the dead, to deliver those 
a Deo ordinatus ad defensionem bo-|Who believe on him from all evil, 
norum et castigationem malorum et and to lead the same away to eternal 
quod hunc statum Christianus ali-|!ife, and to punish the unbelieving 
quis si ad eundem rite vocatus fuerit}4md the impious, and to condemn 
sine dauno et periculo fidei et salutis|the same together with the devils in 
suae benegerere et in eo servire pos-| hell forever. 
sit. Roman. tertio decimo: Primae THIRTEENTH. 
Petri tertio. And that until the day of God’s 
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QUARTUS DECIMUS judgment come, and all power and 

Quod Canon Missae qui hucusque | dominion be taken away, obedience 
loco oblationis et operis quo alter al- |may be rendered to the secular gov- 
teri gratiam impetraret habitus est/¢Tmment, and it may be honored as 
deleatur : et quod loco missae divina| 4 State appointed by God for the de- 
ordinatio servetur in qua sacramen- |fense of the good and the punish- 
tum corporis et sanguinis Christi sub|ment of the bad; and that any Chris- 
utraque specie: unicuique super fi- tian, provided he shall have been 
dem suam et ad intellectum suum lawfully called thereto, may properly 
proprium ministretur. |rule over this state, and serve in it 
without loss or peril to his faith or 


Gaeees Sacer salvation. Romans 13; I. Peter 3. 


Quod ceremoniae Ecclesiae quae 
verbo Dei repugnant etiam abolean- 
tur. reliquarum vero usus sit liber se 
cundum affectionem ne sine causa : 
detur occasio offendiculi et per hoc|#"4 @ work by which one person 


publica pax sine necessitate pertur-|™4Y obtain grace for another, is 
beter ot febefectetur. abolished, and that instead of the 


Mass the divine ordinance is pre- 
served, in which the Sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ is ad- 
ministered under both forms to each 
one for his faith and according to his 
understanding. 


FOURTEENTH. 
That the Canon of the Mass, which 
has been hitherto held as an oblation 


FIFTEENTH. 

That the ceremonies of the Church 
which conflict with the word of God 
are also abolished. But the use of 
the rest is optional according to love, 
lest without cause occasion for offense 
be given, and thereby the public 
| tranquillity be unnecessarily dis- 
‘turbed and destroyed. 





When through Professor Brieger’s notes we learned of this 
Confession we at once made up our mind to try to obtain a 
copy of it. We named the matter to the Rev. H. G. Ganss, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Harrisburg, who ea sua urbanitate 
at once proffered his service in aid of the realization of our de- 
sire. He laid the case before the Rev. D. J. Dougherty, D. D., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in St. Charles Theological Sem- 
inary, Overbrook, Pa. Dr. Dougherty wrote to his friend the 
Rev. Dr. Casacca, of the Order of St. Augustine, a distinguished 
Professor of theology in Rome, who immediately instituted 
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search for the document, and, having found it, had a copy made 
according to our instructions We are permitted to quote from 
Dr. Casacca's letter to Dr. Dougherty: “With the greatest pos- 
sible care I have had copied by a specialist of the Secret Ar- 
chives of the Pope the 15 articles desired by your friend, the 
Rev. H. G. Ganss. I say by a specialist, because the writing 
in the original requires at expert to decipher it. The directions 
given by Rev. Dr. J. W. Richard were inexact, and two days’ 
search was required to find the documents in the Archives .* 
The exact citation is found on the first page of the manuscript 
that I am sending you, and please to tell Dr. Richard not to 
change the citation.” 

We heartily thank the three gentlemen named above for their 
kindness and promptness, and for the interest they have thus 
shown in the promotion of theological science. The copy of 
this interesting historical document which is now for the first 
time published, is not indeed a certified one in the formal sense 
of the word certified. But Dr. Casacca’s testimony that the 
copy was made with the greatest possible care by a specialist of 
the Secret Archives of the Pope, has all the value of a certifi- 
cate, and makes it amply certain that the document placed in 
our hands, and now laid before the reader in print, is a faithful 
reproduction of the “original.” Besides, the MS. itself bears 
the most convincing evidence of accuracy. It is a beautiful 
specimen of chirography, and shows the hand of the expert in 
every word and letter. Manifestly the transcriber has had large 
experience in copying Latin documents. We are satisfied that 
he faithfully executed our commission, viz., to make a literal and 
exact copy of the Archival Document. Hence the few obvious 
errata of the text must be charged to a former transcriber, 
either to Aleander’s secretary or to the one who made the copy 
that accompanied Campeggius’s Despatches to Rome, for it is 
altogether probable that the copy in our hands is removed just 
three steps from Melanchthon’s original, which, as an important 
official document, would be retained by Charles, and may have 
been deposited in the Imperial Archives at Mayence, or at Brus- 


*We had given the citation found in Brieger’s note. 
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sels, or it may have been carried to Madrid. Its recovery, as 
much more the recovery of the originals of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and of the “Apology” as sent to Luther, May 11th, 
would be hailed with joy. Such original documents, could they 
be placed in our hands, would help to settle some very import- 
ant questions connected with one of the greatest events of 
Christendom. 
ERRATA. 


It is proper to call attention to a few obvious ¢77a/a in our text, 
and to make the necessary emendations. 

1. First Article. The words: e¢ guod Spiritus Sanctus a pa- 
tre et filio procedens ab aeterno in aeternum verus et naturalis sit 
Deus cum patre et filio, corresponding to the German: und der 
heilig gaist, bede vom vatter und son ist, auch von ewigkatt zu 
ewigkatt rechter naturlicher got sey, have been omitted. In all 
probability this is a case of Homototeleuton, so familiar to text- 
ual critics A scribe wrote the words, verus et naturals sit Deus 
cum patre. Then on looking back to his exemplar his eyes fell 
upon the same words lower down in the column, and, remember- 
ing that he had just written those words, he proceeded to write 
et filto, and what follows, overlooking the words about the Holy 
Spirit; for it cannot for a moment be imagined that the words 
about the double procession of the Holy Spirit were purposely 
omitted by Melanchthon from the original; nor can it be sup- 
posed that any scribe would have intentionally omitted so im- 
portant a clause. Of course it is possible that Melanchthon, 
who evidently prepared the articles hastily, may have acciden- 
tally omitted the words in question. But whatever may be the 
history of the omission, the. emendation is easy, and in the 
translation we have filled the gap by translating from the cor- 
responding Schwabach article. 

2. Ninth Article: #4 for dla the ablative feminine in agree- 
ment with aqua; comunicandus for communicandus; Item for Ite, 
and daptizatae for baptizate. 

3. Tenth: vregutruntur for reguiunt. 
4. Thirteenth: ‘danuo for damno. 
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The examples under 2, 3, 4, may be classed with ordinary 
lapsus pennae. They no more corrupt the text than do the pal- 
pable errors of a printer’s proof. In each case the emendation 
is easy. A few other lapses are easily corrected. Would that 
we had as good a copy of the originals of the Augsburg Con- 
fession as manifestly we have of this Electoral Confession! 


THE THEOLOGY OF THIS CONFESSION, 
I, 


The first three articles of this Electoral Confession are a lit- 
eral translation from the corresponding Schwabach Articles. 
Their theology is in substance that of the Nicene, Chalcedonic, 
and Athanasian creeds, which have had a ruling place in the 
Western Church for a long time. The quotations from the 
Scriptures in proof of the perfect humanity of Christ are an 
original feature of the Schwabach Articles, and were transferred 
thence to the articles before us. 

By means of the Apostles’, the Nicene and Chalcedonic sym- 
bols the Lutherans sought to connect their faith with the an- 
cient undivided Catholic Church. Luther declared in the 
Schmalkald Articles (1537), after stating the “articles concern- 
ing the Divine Majesty,” “that there is no dispute nor contention 
about these articles, inasmuch as both parties confess them.” 
And yet it may be seriously questioned whether the Greek 
Catholic, the Reman Catholic and the Protestant churches really 
understand these so-called ecumenical creeds in one and the 
same sense. Each Church has a different conception of the 
Fatherhood of God, of the offices of Christ, of the mission of 
the Holy Spirit. Certain it is that credo, ich glaube, I believe, in 
the mind of a Roman Catholic, has a very different meaning 
from what it has in the mind of a Protestant, when it is said, 
“I believe a holy Catholic Church; the communion of saints ; 
the forgiveness of sins.” The former thinks only of the hier- 
archically organized Church of Rome, at the head of which 
stands the Pope as the Vicar of Christ; of the fellowship which 
the faithful members of the Roman Catholic Church have with 
those who are or have been saints in said Church, in which even 
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the very idea of “saints” is different from what it is among 
Protestants ; of forgiveness of sins closely associated with the 
Confessional and with the priestly absolution. In confessing a 
Holy Catholic Church the Protestant thinks of the company of 
true believers in Christ, who may or may not be united under 
the same form of ecclesiastical organization; and by the com- 
munion of saints the Protestant understands that fellowship 
which the true believers in Christ have with each other by rea- 
son of their common union with Christ; and by the forgiveness 
of sins he means that pardon of sin which comes alone by 
grace through faith in Christ. The same words are used, but 
often the conception is widely different. Hence there is not 
now, and there never has been, that consensus of doctrine and 
faith in regard to the articles of the early creeds that the com- 
mon use of those creeds ought to imply and warrant. But the 
Protestants had a perfect right to appeal to those creeds and to 
employ them as the common heritage of Christendom; and 
doubtless they employed them in many articles with clearer ap- 
prehension of their original meaning than the Catholics did. 
And, besides, they were not seeking to establish a new Church, 
but were seeking to maintain and to conserve their rights under 
the then existing ecclesiastical organization, of which they 
claimed still to be members. It was not policy only, but also 
sincerity of belief, that led them to base their Confession on 
the old accepted creeds of the Church. 

We thus see that Lutheranism, zw so far, was not the intro- 
duction of something new, but the renewal of the genuine old. 
On the old accepted foundation Mediaeval Theology had erected 
a structure of gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble. 
The perishable and the imperishable, the false and the true, had 
been composited and articulated together in the grandest relig 
ious and philosophical system that the world had ever seen. To 
destroy that system would have been impossible ; to propose to 
destroy it would have been preposterous. It had in it elements 
of strength and beauty that could be turned to grand account 
in the realms of mind and heart. It also had in it elements of 
weakness and deformity that exposed it to contempt and ridi- 
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cule. Radicalism said, Tear down and rebuild. Lutheranisin 
said, Remove the wood, hay, stubble, and fill their places with 
gold, silver, precious stones. And this it undertook to do. Its 
task was was thus two-fold. It required the elimination of 
whatever did not square with the Canon of God’s Word, and of 
whatever could not stand the test of the Christian experience of 
salvation. This, the destructive part of the work, called for the 
exercise of the greatest caution, and of the wisest discrimina- 
tion; for often truth and error, like the wheat and the tares of 
the Parable, were so closely intertwined that the severance of 
the one from the other was both difficult and dangerous; and 
so difficult and delicate was the work of disjunction that it 
dare not be too confidently affirmed that in every instance all 
the error was eliminated, and that all the truth was conserved; 
but it can be confidently affirmed that correct principles were 
established. Out of those principles the system was developed. 

Elimination, however, was only half of the work of Lutheran- 
ism. Lutheranism supplied something new. This was _ its 
evangelical spirit, which it poured into the forms and concepts 
of the Scholastic Theology. Starting with the fundamental 
principle that the righteousness of God is not the righteousness 
by which God judges and condemns, but that in and by which 
he makes provision for the justification of the sinner, Lutheran- 
ism at once changed the conception of Christianity Instead of 
Nova Lex—Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas e¢ a/—Christian- 
ity was conceived of as Evangelion, as a gracious promise of 
salvation, which must be appropriated—as a promise only can 
be—by a living trust of the heart. This was the fundamental 
evangelical contribution of Lutheranism to the theology of the 
Reformation. But as this is Lutheranism’s central principle, it 
set up a new Christian life-ideal, and involved, both in its ante- 
cedents and in its consequents, all that distinguishes the Luth- 
eran theology from the theology of the Middle Ages. That is, 
it may be said that Lutheranism, guided by its central principle, 
took up the forms, definitions and terminclogy of the Mediaeval 
Theology, and gave them a new meaning, just as Christianity 

Vot. XXXI. No 3. 42 
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itself had taken up the Hellenistic Dialect, and had put a Chris- 
tian spirit into it. For instance: When we read Thomas 
Aquinas, Peter Lombard, Anselm, we quickly discover that they 
exerted a manifold and powerful influence on Luther and Me- 
lanchthon in the formal aspects of their theology; but just as 
quickly do also discover that the spirit that animates and the 
principle that shapes the theology of the Reformers are widely 
different from the spirit and principle that appear in the Scho- 
lastics. The spirit that animates Scholasticism is legalism, its 
governing principle is the righteousness of works. The spirit 
that animates Lutheranism is the free message of grace; its 
guiding principle is the righteousness of faith. For Lutheran- 
ism the New Testament is not a New Law, but the proclama- 
tion that Jesus Christ was born, lived, died, was buried, rose 
again, for the redemption of a race of sinners. Faith is not 
confidence in what the Church teaches, but confidence in Christ. 
Justification is not a making righteous, but a declaring righte- 
ous. The Church is not principaliter an institution of salvation, 
but principaliter the assembly of those that are being saved. The 
ministry is not a lordship over God’s house, but a stewardship 
in God's house. The office of the ministry is not to offer 
propitiatory sacrifices, but to make known the One Propitia- 
tory Sacrifice. The Head of the Church is not the Pope at 
Rome, but Jesus Christ at the right hand of God. 

These higher, spiritualized, conceptions, all determined by the 
one regulative, central, principle, constitute the novum, das Neue, 
which Lutheranism added to the theological development of the 
Middle Ages. They bring into prominence the evangelical ele- 
ment, which, in comparison with the legalistic element, is rela- 
tively so inconspicuous in Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lombard 
and other Scholastics. Taken together these new conceptions 
do not indeed constitute a new Christianity, nor furnish the 
material for the erection of a new Christian Church; but they 
form a new representation of Christianity, and give a new sig- 
nificance to the Christian Church. They exhibit Christianity 
not so much as a system, but more as a life; and they consti- 
tute the Church not so much an organism, but much rather a 
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community of true believers who have their common centre in 
Christ. Also taken together these conceptions imprint upon 
Lutheranism a progressive character. For as on the one hand 
they announce themselves as an evangelical expression of dis- 
satisfaction with a certain stage of theological development; so 
on the other hand they posit themselves as a new stratum on 
which Christian thinking and Christian living must place all the 
gold, silver, precious stones, quarried from the deeper penetra- 
tion of the divine Word, and gathered from new phenomena of 
the Christian experience ; for it must follow, so surely as the 
Word of God is divine, that each age must find new truths, and 
new phases of truths, in Holy Scripture; and new truths and 
new phases of truths must produce new phenomena in the 
Christian experience. 

Consequently Lutheranism, to be true to herself and faithful 
to her central principle, must be progressive in her theology. 
She must not for a moment suppose that in one generation she 
exhausted the sources of theology, or exhibited in one individ- 
ual, or in one generation of individuals, all the legitimate phe- 
nomena of the Christian experience. Much rather is she bound 
to apply ever anew her principle as a test of the old, and as an 
instrument for advancing to fuller and richer apprehensions of di- 
vine truth. Doing this her theology will meet the requirements of 
changing and enlarging conditions. 


1. 

The fourth article is a literal translation of Article IV. of the 
Schwabach series. It is exactly at this point that the modern 
creeds begin. The old creeds were concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the doctrine of the Trinity, and with Christology, 
and were used for the most part in the baptismal service and in 
the worship of the Church. They have therefore a practical bear- 
ing, and are of the character of a pledge to God of fidelity to 
his truth. The modern creeds are concerned chiefly with the 
doctrines of Anthropology and Soteriology. They are theo- 
logical and polemical in character. They were not intended to 
be incorporated into the worship of the Church; but were 
meant to be a declaration to men, of the faith of those who set 
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them forth, concerning certain neglected or controverted doc- 
trines. A beginning was made with the doctrine of original 
sin, which, conceived of as a loss of original righteousness, and 
as a radical corruption of human nature, was not present to the 
consciousness of the Greek Church. In its antagonism to the 
fatalistic and Gnostico-Manichaean doctrine of evil, the Greek 
Church felt itself called upon to vindicate the freedom of man and 
his power of self determination. Man became mortal through 
Adam’s transgression, but he did not thereby become guilty. 
Of an hereditary corruption, transmitted from generation to 
generation, the Greek Church scarcely conceived,* though Iren- 
aeus had profounder views, and probably laid the foundation for 
the Western doctrine of original sin and hereditary depravity, 
But it was reserved for Augustine to descend still more deeply 
into the subject of human depravity; albeit, influenced too 
much by his own experience, he has given a too pessimistic view 
of human nature. With him human nature is massa peccati, 
massa perditionis. All sinned in Adam because they all were 
Adam. Adam was the one in whom all men sinned. “The 
infant that is lost is punished because he belongs to the mass of 
perdition, and as a child of Adam is justly condemned on the 
ground ef the ancient obligation.” + 

This extreme doctrine of original sin became greatly attenu- 
ated in the Middle Ages. Some of the Scholastics Pelagianized. 
Even Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas incline more to the 
negative than to the positive features of original sin. The same 
is ttue of Anselm. With Duns Scotus and Gabriel Biel, origi- 

*Thomasius approves the traditional view (Miinscher, Baur, Nitzsch) 
‘that the Fathers of the Greek Church knew nothing of an original sin.”’ 
Dogmengeschichte, 1., p. 481. Athanasius declared that ‘‘many saints 
were born free from all sins.’ Gregory Nazianzen, Basil and Chrysostom 
declare that unbaptized children have no sin. ‘‘The Antiochians con- 
ceive of human corruption chiefly as weakness, and derive this from mor- 
tality.’’ bid. See Waich’s De Pelagianismo ante Pelagium, Miscel- 
lanea Sacra, pp. 575 et seqq. 

tQuoted from Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, U1., 77. See 
Thomasius, Dogmengeschichte, 1., 521 et segg., especially the notes. Also 
Migne, Patrologia, XL. pp. 71, 72: Omnes una massa luti facti sumus, 


quod est massa peccati. Peccatores cum propter generale peccatum unam 
massam fecerint. Augustine. 
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nal sin was chiefly, if not only, carentia justitiae originalts. 
Hence very correctly does the Lombard say that “the holy 
doctors have spoken with obscurity on this subject, and the 
Scholastic doctors have held different views ;”* and Melanch- 
thon declared that “the Scholastics make too little of original 
sin, and do not well understand the definition of original sin 
which they received from the fathers.”+ And yet Melanchthon 
in large part supported his own doctrine of original sin with 
quotations from the Scholastics. But the emphasis is different. 
The Lutherans want back in essentials to Augustine’s doctrine 
of original sin. They accentuated the positive,t as well as the 
negative, features of original sin, and the doctrine of hereditary 
depravity, without affirming, however, that corrupted human 
nature is massa peccati, massa perditionis.§ 

Doubtless it was chiefly in repudiation of the Zwinglian doc- 
trine of original sin that Luther composed the fourth Schwa- 
bach article as he did, for it is manifestly more positive and 
Augustinian than the fourth Marburg Article. Hence the fourth 
article of the Confession before us would serve the double pur- 
pose of repudiating the Zwinglian doctrine of original sin, and 

* Sent. Lib. Quart., Migne, CXCII., 721. 

tMiiller, Syd. Buecher, 79. 

tApology, Article II., Thomasius, Dogmengeschichie, 11., 273-4, n. 

2In his sermons on the ten commendments, preached in Wittenberg in 
1518, Luther did indeed say: Cum simus juxta B. Augustinum Una 
massa perditionis. Weimar Ed.I1., p. 427; and in his Commentary on 
Galatians 1519 he says: Genus humanum * * * nihil esse nisi massam 
perditionis et maledictionis, Weimar Ed. I1., p. 526. But this very ex- 
treme conception of human depravity, borrowed from Augustine and 
entertained by Luther at first, did not find expression in the Lutheran 
standards of doctrine. The idea of original sin that seems to prevail with 
Luther is that of sinfulness, unworthiness, moral inability, unbelief. He 
declared: Die Hauptbosheit ist der Unglaube. Erlangen Ed. 12: 178. 
(See Seeberg’s Dogmengeschichte, I1., pp. 225-6). He did not regard the 
phrase peccatum originale as very appropriate. He preferred the Ger- 
man Erbsuende, that is ‘“‘hereditary sin.’’ Drews, Dissertationen Dr. 
Martin Luther, I1., p. 800. Thomasius is of the opinion that Luther in 
his doctrine of original sin went beyond Augustine, ‘‘who placed original 
sin chiefly in sensual desire,’’ whereas Luther ‘‘located it in the spiritual 
essense of man, in his noblest and highest powers.’’ Dogmatik, 3rd Ed. 
p. 278. 
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connecting the Lutheran doctrine with that of Augustine, who 
was the doctor of highest authority in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Original sin is not a defect only, nor a blemish, but 
it has the nature of real sin. /ntima et profundissima corruptio 
totius naturae said Luther. It is of a nature that it brings with 
it condemnation and eternal separation from God, unless deliver- 
ance be interposed from without. Particularly worthy of note 
is the fact that the article bears a striking resemblance to chap- 
ter XLVIII. of Augustine’s Enchiridion,* which is not surpris- 
ing, when we remember that Luther knew Augustine almost by 
heart. 
Ill. 


The fifth article is a literal translation of the fifth Schwabach 
article. It cannot be considered as a perfectly satisfactory state- 
ment of the Lutheran doctrine of justification. It lacks the 
sola, in the connection that faith a/one justifies; the absence of 
which form Article IV. of the Augustana caused that article to 
be “accepted as Catholic and in accordance with the ancient 
councils.”+ Besides, the article contains vectificetur, instead of 
justificetur, which former would be more acceptable to Roman 
Catholic ears that the latter. For while it is true that «all Cath- 
olics confess that our works of themselves have no merit,” they 
also contend that “it is contrary to Holy Scripture to deny that 
our works are meritorious.” They are made meritorious by 
God’s grace. But the Lutheran quality of our article is shown 
to better advantage by means of the Scripture quotations by 
which it is supported, though it is not likely that on this or on 
any other account the papal theologians at Charles’ court found 
fault with this Article. The same may be said of the sixth 
article, which sets forth the fruit of faith in harmony with the 
consensus of Western Christianity. It would be hard to com- 
prehend how there could be teaching on the subject more ra- 
tional, more Scriptural, than that of this article. Neither Ro- 
man Catholicism nor Lutheranism repudiates good works, and 
the charities of each must challenge the admiration of mankind. 


*Migne, XL., p. 255. 
t The Confutation. 
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But it is exactly at this point that the difference in life-ideal 
of Roman Catholicism and of Lutheranism comes to the front. 
Roman Catholicism, following the scholastic conception that the 
natural as such is evil,.and that the natural human impulses are 
in themselves sinful, finds the status perfectionis in the renuncia- 
tion of the natural, in flight from the world, in the surrender of 
possessions to the Church, in submission to rules and regula- 
tions imposed by superiors, in the vita religiosa. Luther re- 
garded all works done under such a conception of life as legal- 
istic, and as not well-pleasing to God, since they do not proceed 
from faith in God and from love to one’s neighbor. And start- 
ing with faith, that is, with heart-confidence in God, Luther re- 
garded every creature of God as good. The natural human im- 
pulses as such are not evil. They may be gratified lawfully 
without sin. Hence to marry and bring up children is a better 
work than to vow celibacy and to endow a shrine.* To serve 
in one’s calling with faith in God and with love to one’s neigh- 
bor, is a good work in the evangelical sense, and is acceptable to 
God; for faith makes the person holy, and the person sanctifies 
the work. The Christian must stand in his place, wait upon his 
calling, and do good to others. To be an upright citizen, to 
obey the civil laws, to defend the state, is a good work, if one 
be a Christian.t To execute the laws is the duty of the Chris- 
tian magistrate. To rule well, to guard the material interests of 
his subjects, is the duty of a Christian prince. Faith and love 
make up the sum of the Christian life. Perfectionis status est 
esse animosa fide, contemptorem mortis, vitae, gloriae et totius 
mundi, et fervente charitate omnium servum, wrote Luther.~ And 
again: “Faith is the actor, love is the act. Faith brings man to 
God; love brings him to men. By faith he becomes acceptable 
to God; by love he does good to men.”§ Luther's whole con- 
ception of the Christian life is grandly expressed in the “two 


*Luther once said : Lieber Knabe, schaeme du dich’s nicht, dass du 
eines Magdlein begehrest, und das Magdlein eines Knaben begehret ; lass 
nur zur Ehe gelangen, nicht zur Biiberei, so ist’s dir keine Schande, so 
wenig als Essen und Trinken eine Schande ist. Zyr/. Ed. 10: 440. 

tAugsburg Confession, Arts. 16, 27. 

{Weimer Ed.,8:584. Eri. Ed., 8 : 63, ry : 40. 
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propositions concerning spiritual liberty and servitude: A 
Christian man is the most free lord of all, and is subject to 
none; a Christian man is the most dutiful servant of all and sub- 
ject to everyone.’’* 

There is also a difference in the end for which good works 
are done. According to the scholastic teaching good works are 
to be performed as a preparation for (merttum de congruo), and as 
an aid to (meritum de condigno), justification. The end was the 
bona spiritualia to be received by the doer of good works. This 
view is especially prominent in Bonaventura and in Gabriel Biel. 
Luther's conception is entirely different: “A Christian being 
consecrated by his faith, does good works; but he is not by 
these works made a more sacred person, or more a Christian. 
That is the effect of faith alone; nay, unless he were previously 
a believer and a Christian, none of his works would have any 
value at all; they would really be impious and damnable sins.” + 

Thus Lutheranism, in accordance with its fundamental prin- 
ciple of Justification by Faith alone, enjoins good words, not for 
the sake of the doer of the same, but for the good of the recip- 
ient of the benefactions ; not as a condition or as a preparation 
for justification, but as an expression of gratitude for the bless- 
ings of free redemption. The difference arises out of the differ- 
ence in the fundamental principle of each system. 


IV. 


The seventh and eighth articles set forth the Lutheran doctrine 
of the means of grace in a way that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. In the genuine Lutheran teaching the accent is always 
placed on officium praedicatoris; in German, Das predig Ambdt, 
oder muntlich wort. The Sacraments are called stgna aliquot 
exteriora. This distinction is kept up in the Lutheran Symbols. 
In Article V. of the Augustana, the office of the ministry is 
called Predigtampt. This already, together with the more fre- 
quent mentioning of the Gospel, implies that the chief work of 
the minister is to preach the Gospel. In the Apology it is said 
that “the most eminent, holy, useful, and exalted service that 


*On Christian Liberty. tlbid. 
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God has required in the first and second commandments, is the 
preaching of the Word, for the office of the preacher is the 
highest of all.” VII. And in the Large Catechism: “The 
Word of God is the sanctuary above all sanctuaries ; yea, the 
one thing which we Christians know and have. For if we had 
the bones of all the saints, or holy and consecrated clothes to- 
gether in a pile, it would still benefit us nothing ; for it is all a 
dead thing that can sanctify no one. But the Word of God is 
a treasure that makes all things holy, and through which all the 
saints themselves are sanctified.” Third Commandment. “And 
in regard to those things that relate to the spoken and external 
word, it must be firmly maintained that God bestows his Spirit 
and grace upon no one except through the external word, pre- 
viously spoken. Thus can we fortify ourselves against the En- 
thusiasts, that is, the spirits who boast that before the word and 
without the word, they have the Spirit."* Hence we may say, 
with Thomasius: “The view that illumines the Confessions 
everywhere is that through the Word of evangelical preaching, 
faith is wrought in the heart. Such is the Word of God as 
means of grace;”+ and with Professor Seeberg we may say 
“that while the Mediaeval Theology coined the doctrine of the 
sacraments, Luther was the first to set up the doctrine of God’s 
word.” t 

But neither Luther nor the Lutheran Church ignored the sac- 


*Miiller, p. 321. 

tDogmengeschichte, I1., 387. As proof of this Thomasius refers to Miil- 
ler, pp. 40; 459; 524; 600. And as to Luther’s view of the Word as means 
of grace he quotes as follows on p. 354: Evangelium enim prae pane et 
baptismo unicum, certissimum et nobilissimum ecclesiae symbolum est, 
quum per solum evangelium concipiatur, formetur, alatur, generetur, edu- 
cetur, pascatur, vestiatur. * * * Breviter /ofa vita et substantia eccle- 
stae est in verbo Dei, sicut Jesus Christus dicit: in omni verbo quod pro- 
cedit de ore Dei, vivit homo. Non de evangelio scripto sed vocali loquor. 
Neg de quavis concione, quae in templis de suggestu declamatur, sed de 
sermone, et genuino verbo, quo fidem Christi veram, non informem et tho- 
misticam doceat, quod per papam et papistas extinctum et suffocatum per 
orbem totum conticuit. Ideo enim Christus nihil tanta instantia exegit ab 
apostolis quam ut evangelisarant. Jen. II., 3774. 

tDogmengeschichte, I1., 267 

Vor. XXXI. No 3. 44 
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raments, though they reckoned them subordinate to the verbum 
vocale, to das meundliche Wort der evangelischen Predigt, as 
means of grace. Already in 1518 Luther called the sacraments 
efficacia gratiae signa ;* and a little later, symbols that awake 
faith ;¢ in the Babylonish Captivity, signs and promises of the 
forgiveness of sins.[| The same designations are employed in 
the Confessions. There the sacraments are called signs, seals, 
testimonies of the will of God toward us. But they are un- 
derstood to derive their efficiency from the word of the Gospel, 
not alone, and not indeed chiefly, from the words of institution;§ 
but from the Gospel preached and taught in its widest import 
and fullest application, without which, that is, without the 
preaching and teaching of the divine Word, they are unmean- 
ing enigmas and signa inefficacia. 





*Weimar, Ed., I., 595. 
tIbid., VI., 86. 
tIbid. VI., 572. 
4Perhaps no dictum of a great theologian has been more gettetally mis- 
understood and miore frequently misapplied (because so often quoted at 
second hand) than Augustine’s Accedit vérbum ad elementum, et fit Sac- 
ramentum, It has been supposed that Augustine meant by verdum the 
words of the institution of the Sacrament, and that when these are spoken 
at the consecration of the elements, the latter, say, bread and wine, are 
transubstantiated into the body and blood of Christ (Roman Catholic 
view), or that the sacramental union is formed, as some Lutherans hold. 
But by verbum Augustine did not in any way have reference to the words 
of institution, as such, whether of Baptism or of the Lord’s Supper, but to 
" the Gospel in general as the preaching of the Christian faith, which the 
receiver of the Sacramient must believe. This is evident the moment we 
consult the original. In his commentary on Jolin XV : 3, Augustine says: 
Jam vos mundi estis propter verbum quod locutus sum vobis. Quare non 
ait, mundi estis propter Baptismum quo loti estis, sed ait, propter verbum 
quod locutus sum vobis; nisi, quia et in aqua verbum mundat? Detralie 
verbum, et quid est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad elementum, et fit 
Sacramentum, etiam ipsum tamquam visibile verbum. Nam et hoc utique 
dixerat, quando pedes discipulis lavit: Qui lotus est, non indiget nisi ut 
pedes lavit, sed est mundus totus (Joan. XIII. 10). Unde ista tauta vistus 
aquae, ut corpus tangat et cor abluat, nisi faciente verbo; non quia dicitur, 
sed qui creditur? Nam et in ipso verbo, aliud est sonus transiens, aliud 
vertico manens. Hoc est verbum fidei quod praedicamus. Acts XV : 4. 
Migne’s Patrologia, XXXV: 1840. This manifestly is ‘‘the evangelical ele- 
ment in Augustine,’’ of which we read. 
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But the two chief points of difference between the Catholic 
and the Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments are these ; 

- (a.) Catholicism affirms the indispensability, the absolute ne- 
cessity,* of sacraments as means of grace. Lutheranism af- 
firms the indispensability, the absolute necessity, of the Word 
of God, but makes no such affirmation in regard to sacra- 
ments. (4.) Catholicism affirms the opus operatum. Lutheran- 
ism rejects the opus operatum, and affirms the necessity of faith 
in connection with the use of the sacraments. 

But these points of difference are not so brought to the ex- 
pression in the articles before us as to excite the aversion of the 
Catholic theologians. If they found no fault with Article IX. 
of the Augustana, they would not be likely to find fault with 
Article IX. in this Electoral Confession. Much less would they 
find fault with Article X. now under consideration. Manifestly 
this article harks back towards Rome. The very word that the 
Catholic theologians desiderated in Article X. of the Augustana, 
viz., substantialiter,t is found here. That it was a favorite word 
in the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, is shown by 
the fact that it was used twice by the Council of Trent in the 
Thirteenth Session, and once in the Profession of the Tridentine 
Faith; Christum, verum Deum atque hominem vere, realiter, ac 
substantialiter sub specie illarum rerum sensibilium contineni. 
And that it was proposed by some to put this word in the 
tenth article of the Augustana is a probable inference from the 
statement of Erhard Schnepff, that it was decided by the theolo- 
gians and counsellors to use “only the ambiguous adverb VERE” 
in describing the presence of Christ in the Eucharist.{ 

But in the famous Compromise Committee of Fourteen the 
Lutheran Seven consented that the word sudstantialiter should be 
inserted in the tenth Article;§ and in the exposition of the 
article in the Apology Melanchthon added it to the vere, and, as 
Oehler says, “confessed his agreement with the Roman and 

*Council of Trent, Sess. VII. Can. 4. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, III, 
Qu. 73, Art. ITI. 

tSee Spalatin’s Annales, p. 167. 

tCyprian’s Historia der Augsp. Conf. p. 56, 

¢Spalatin, ut supra, 
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Greek doctrine of the real presence of the body and blood of 
Christ, introducing approvingly the sacredotal prayer of the 
Greek Mass Canon ut mutato pane ipsum corpus Christi fiat, and 
the declaration of the Bulgarian Archbishop Theophilact : 
panem non tantum figuram esse, sed vere in carnem mutari—a 
passage, the subsequent omission of which in the edition of the 
Apology in Corp. Phil. p. 130, can only be approved.”* The 
passage was also omitted from Jonas’ German translation of the 
Apology. It certainly is not consistent with the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the real presence, for the Lutheran doctrine rejects all 
thought of the mutato pane, and as positively affirms the pres- 
ence of the unchanged elements in the Eucharist as it does the 
presence of Christ. 

A still more unsatisfactory word in our article is meguaguam, 
which, according to the definitions given it in standard Latin 
lexicons—Harpers’: Jn no wise, by no means, not at all; Fac- 
ciolati et Forcellini: pundapuwo, neutiquam, non minime, partic- 
ula vehementer negans—completely excludes the thought of the 
presence of bread and wine in the Eucharist. It cannot be 
justly claimed that this word is the equivalent of mt allain in 
Luther’s German article. For these two words, non tantum 
would be the Latin equivalent, as in Article IV. Hence we 
must conclude that by the use of this word it was intended to 
convey the impression that the Elector had not departed from 
the Roman Catholic conception of the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist, a presence sud speciebus visibilibus panis et vint. 
Consequently we may conclude that if the Catholic theologians 
saw nothing offensive in the words of the tenth article of the 
Augustana, a fortiori they could have seen nothing wrong in the 
article before us. Taken as a whole, the article is a sad instance 
of Leisetretten, that is, as one has expressed it, Verschleterung 
des anti-roemischen Widerspruchs, on the part of the Saxons, 
who were too much disposed to keep the difference of doctrine 
in the background, and falsely affirmed: Tota dissentio est de 
paucis quibusdam abusibus,+ which was toned down by Melanch- 
thon in the second edition of the editio princeps. 


*Symbolik, Second Ed., p. 644. TC. R., XXVIL., 290. 
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v. 

The Eleventh article contains three leading thoughts : 

1. It expresses the conviction that the Church shall abide on 
the earth as long as the world stands. This is the common 
faith of all Christians. If there should ever come a time when 
the Church ceases to be, then there will come a time when the 
Gospel will cease to be the power of God. “God’s Word can- 
not be without God’s people.”* 

2. The second thought has reference to the essential char- 
acter of the Church. In its inner essence the Church consists 
of believers in Jesus Christ. This was a favorite doctrine with 
the Lutherans. They laid stress on ecclesia invisibilis, as over 
against the ecclesiastical organization so much accentuated by 
Rome. As early as 1520 Luther in his controversy with Al- 
veld declared that the Church is a spiritual body, and as such is 
an object of faith rather than an object of vision.t In the Large 
Catechism he wrote: “I believe there is a holy congregation 
and community on earth, of pure saints, under one Head Christ.” 
Article III., and in the Schmalkald Articles: “The Church is, 
namely, holy believers and lambs who hear the voice of the 
Shepherd,” III., XII. In the Apology it is declared: “The 
true Church is the great body of true believers in all parts of the 
world.” Arts. VII., VIII. Congregatio spiritualts hominum, 
says Luther in his Operationes in Psalmos. 

But the article before us scarcely measures up to a proper 
Lutheran standard. ideles does not necessarily mean believers, 
in the evangelical sense, as those who with the heart believe 
unto righteousness. It can, and in the thought of the Middle 
Ages, it did include all baptized persons who, in antithesis to 
unbelievers and heathen, faithfully adhered to the Church and 
accepted her dogmata.{ A\ll such, according to the conception 
prevalent in the Roman Catholic Church, are fideles Christi, and 
are in the way of salvation. Hence to make this article unam- 


*Luther, Erl. Ed., 25 : 360. 

tKO6stlin’s Luther’s Theologie, 1., 32.0.; Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, 
II., 279. 

tSee Bellarmin, De Ec, Militante; Du Cange, sub voce. 
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biguously Lutheran we must supplement it from Article VIII. 
of the Augustana; Congregatio sanctorum et vere credentium ; 
Versammlung aller Glaeubiger und Heiligen. But it is not evan- 
gelical to limit the true Church to those “who hold, believe and 
teach the above written articles.” Such limitation tends to 
make adherence to dogmas the test of Christian life and char- 
acter; whereas it must be confessed that there are many in the 
congregation of saints who could not with a good conscience 
“hold, believe and teach the above-written articles” in the sense 
which they were intended by their authors to convey; and it is 
not the Lutheran teaching that only those are vere fideles, and 
therefore members of the ¢cclesia invisidilis, who hold, believe 
and teach the doctrine of her Confessions as she holds, believes 
and teaches them. Lutheranism has a wider hope than that. 
There is a fides implicita that embraces the Gospel of salvation, 
at the same time that it refuses assent to some of the doctrines 
of Christianity as formulated by the Church. This fides im- 
plicita as certainly places its possesser in the true Church of 
Christ as does the fides explicita that avows all that the Church 
teaches,—which can be conceded without invalidating the im- 
portance of creeds and confessions, and without releasing the 
Church from the responsibility of striving to maintain and to 
inculcate pure doctrine. And such being the case we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that Article VII. and VIII. of the Augustana 
prupound a test of the true unity of- the Church that differs 
very widely from that propounded by this Electoral Confession. 
Lutheranism does not identify Christianity and the doctrines of 
theology, nor comfound faith with dogma. It was, therefore, 
a serious departure from the original Lutheran doctrine of faith, 
and the beginning of a Protestant Doctrinarianism, when the 
authors of the Form of Concord wrote: “The Gospel is 
properly a doctrine which teaches what the sinner ought to be- 
lieve in order to obtain remission of sins with God.”* The 
Gospel is not a doctrine, much less a system of doctrine, but a 
joyous message of salvation; and faith is not the comprehen- 
sion of doctrines, but the apprehension of Chirst. Hence Luther 


*Epitome, Art. V. Sol. Declaration, Art, V, 
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could write: “There is only one article and rule in theol- 
ogy, and he who does not know and understand this is no theo- 
logian: Namely, true faith and confidence in Christ. Into 
this article flow and out of it go again all the others, and with- 
out it the others are nothing.”"* 

3. The notes of the Church are the preaching of the Gospel 
and the right use of the sacraments. What other necessary 
notes of the Church could there be? The preaching of the 
Gospel and the administration of the sacraments form the char- 
ter of the Church, and distinguish it from any and every other 
community on earth. They make it a cummunity sui generis 
in essence. They constitute it a Church of Christ, and fit it to 
become catholica; and as they are spiritual in essence, they form 
the Church into a spiritual body which subordinates and directs 
the external organization. Here Lutheranism stands in sharp 
antithesis to Roman Catholicism. The latter has indeed always 
maintained a preaching of the Gospel and the administration of 
the sacraments; but she has laid an equal, if not the superior, 
stress on the ecclesiastical organization, on orders, on a man, as 
witness the standard definition of the Church given by Bellar- 
min; “Our doctrine is that the Church is only one, not two, 
and that this one true Church is the assembly of men bound 
together by the profession of the same Christian faith and by 
the communion of the same sacraments, under the government 
of legitimate pastors, especially of the Roman Pontiff, sole 
vicar of Christ on earth.”+ Thus Catholicism really subordi- 
nates the Church to the ministry, and especially to the Pope. 
Whereas Lutheranism places the office of the ministry in the 
possession of the Church, and recognizes only the headship of 
Christ. And in the very fact that she magnified the office of 
preaching and teaching in the Church, and held fast to the ex- 
ternal means of grece, she rebuked the “enthusiasts,” who 
sought to abolish the office of the ministry, and boasted that 
they had the Spirit before and without the external word. Her 
procedure, therefore, was both reformatory and conservative. 


*Erl. Ed. 58 : 398. 
tDe Ecclesia Milit, Cap., 11. 
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She abolished the unevangelical institutions of men, but con- 
served the things enjoined by the divine command. 


VI. 

The twelfth and thirteenth articles here, as well as the XIII. 
and XIV. in the Schwabach series, are aimed at the Anabap- 
tists and some other “enthusiasts,” who looked for the coming 
of Christ before the last day, had shown violent opposition to 
the civil government and had denied the eternity of future pun- 
ishment. The Lutheran Church has resisted every form of 
crass millenarianism that teaches the destruction of the wicked 
and the establishment of a kingdom of the righteous on earth 
before the Resurrection (Augsburg Confession, Art. XVII); and 
most firmly has she maintained the eternity of future punish- 
ment. Her attitude towards the civil government has been 
that of loyal support. While she has claimed for Christ the 
things that are Christ’s she has rendered to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's. Unfortunately in some countries she has 
been subjected to the control of the State, and as a whole she 
has been hindered in the development of her doctrine of the 
freedom of the Christian man; and among her greatest mis- 
fortunes is this, namely, that she has had to bow to the haughty 
dictations of monarchs and civil counsellors. But she has never 
ceased to maintain that the province of the State and the prov- 
ince of the Church are different. The former is God’s jurisdic- 
tion among men, appointed to protect the good and to punish 
the bad. To this all men owe allegiance. The latter is an 
elect company over which God rules in the ministrations of his 
grace. Kings and princess may be its members, but they have 
no divine right to exercise lordship in the Lord’s house, where 
all are alike sons. 

vil 

The fourteenth article embraces two matters around which 
centered the chief contention of the Reformation, viz: The 
Canon of the Mass and “both forms” in the Eucharist. 

1. The Canon is that part of the Eucharistic service in 
which the Priest is believed to offer Jesus Christ in unbloody 
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sacrifice “propitiatory both for the living and the dead.”* 
Luther regarded the Canon as the abomination of abominations. 
He never wearies of fulminating against it the thunders of his 
wrath, and he sets over against it the one sacrifice made by Christ 
on the Cross. In the Formula Missae (1523) he “rejected all 
those things that sound of oblation, together with the entire 
Canon.” In his Deutsche Messe (1526) he says: “Papal wor- 
ship is so damnable on this account, because they have made a 
law, work, or merit, out of it, and therefore have suppressed 
faith.” In his Of the Abomination of the Private Mass, which is 
Called the Canon,t he recites the Canon “word for word,” and 
indignantly rejects all its teaching. “In the Mass the papal 
priests cry without ceasing: We sacrifice, we sacrifice, these 
sacrifices, these gifts, and they say nothing about the sacrifice 
made by Christ, nor think about it: yea, they despise and dis- 
own it, and come before God with their own sacrifice. 

“Beloved, what will God say when you come before him? 
He will say: Must I then be considered a fool and a liar? I 
have given you a sacrifice, my own Son. Him you are to receive 
with thanksgiving and gladness. You dare to come before me 
without saying a word about him, and you despise the most 
precious treasure I have in heaven and earth. What do you 
think I should give you as a reward?” 

It was preéminently against the Private Masses that Luther's 

*Council of Trent, 22nd Session. We must not overlook the fact that 
according to the Scholastic theology, ‘“‘participation of the Eucharist by 
believers does not appertain to the essence of this sacrament.’’ Thomas 
Aquinas distinctly says this, and adds: ‘‘Hoc sacramentum perficitur in 
consecratione materiae, usus autem fidelium non est de necessitate sacra- 
menti, sed est aliquid consequens ad sacramentum.’’ Summa, III., On. 
74, Art. VII., Con. That is, the essence of this sacrament is the conse 
cration. How different is the Lutheran fundamental principle: Extra 
Usum nullum Sacramentum. The consecration is unto the use, and it is 
the use that makes it a sacrament, that is, a sign and seal of promised 
grace. We recall Melanchthon’s splendid aphorisms, uttered at the Re- 
gensburg Diet in 1541: ‘‘Nothing has the nature of a sacrament apart 
from the divinely appointed use."’ ‘‘Christ is not present for the sake of 
the bread, but for the sake of man.”’ 

tErl. Ed., 29; 114 e¢ segq. 
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anger burned. He declared that they were celebrated for the 
most part by lazy, drunken priests who cared only for money.* 
Hence he called them “mercenary masses.” Sometimes he 
called them “corner masses,” because they were celebrated in a 
corner, that is, on the side-altars which abounded in the churches; 
and of the great number of such masses we may form some 
idea when we read that in the Schlosskirche at Wittenberg more 
than 35000 pounds of wax candles were consumed annually in 
saying Mass, and that 9901 masses were held annually in that 
church.t 

Now these Private Masses were abolished and the side-altars 
disappeared almost entirely, wherever the Reformation was ac- 
cepted. One altar was retained, not as a place of sacrifice, but as 
a convenient place from which to administer the Lord’s Supper, 
“as the use of the Gospel and the communion of the Lord's table, 
which belongs to believers, and to each one in particular.” But 
even in the communion the preaching of the Gospel was consid- 
ered the chief thing, inasmuch as without the Word the sacra- 
ment cannot be understood. Hence in abolishing the Canon, the 
Lutherans did not abolish the divine service. They only sought to 
purify it, and to restore it to its ancient evangelical simplicity 
and fulness. Instead of elevating the Host for adoration, they 
held up the ever-living Christ to the contemplation of faith. 
For the chanting of the priests they substituted the sermons of 
the preachers. Choirs were not abolished, but the entire con- 
gregation was taught to sing the songs of redemption. 

2. For both forms in the Eucharist, the Lutherans never 
ceased to plead and tocontend. That both forms are to be ad- 
ministered to every communicant is in accordance with the di- 
vine command: “Drink ye all of it,” which the Lutherans in- 
terpreted as applicable to all who appear at the Lord’s table. 
Besides, for more than a thousand years after Christ it was the 
custom in the Western Church, and is still the custom in the 
Eastern Church, to administer the cup to the laity. Thus both 
Scripture and ancient usage were on the side of the Lutheran 


*De Wette, II., 389 e¢ segg. 
tK6stlin, Friedrich der Weise, p. 96. 
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contention. Consequently the administration of the cup “to 
each person for his faith, and according to his knowledge,” was 
not an innovation, but a restoration. Innovation, as well as de- 
privation, could be justly alleged against the Catholics. They, 
not the Lutherans, had departed from the true tradition. Trans- 
substantiation, which for a long time had been violently opposed, 
but which at the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, had been 
erected into a dogma of the Church, was followed by its logical 
conclusion: Communio sub una specie. By concomitance the 
whole Christ is contained in either element. Therefore the 
blood is in the species of the bread, since the bread has become 
the body of Christ, and the body cannot be without the blood. 
The logic is complete.* 

In the celebrated reunion-negotiations that followed the de- 
livery of the Confession, the Catholics would not yield one iota 
in regard to “both forms,” neither would the Lutherans sur- 
render the right of the laity to the use of the cup. Indeed it 
is a matter of record that “both forms” and the Canon were the 
principal rocks on which those reunion-negotiations split and 
went to pieces.t Neither party would assent to the demand of 
the other. So near, and yet so far apart! These obstacles to 
harmonization had not indeed been named in the doctrinal ar 
ticles of the Confession, but they involve, as between the two 
parties, diverse and antagonistic conceptions of the Gospel in 
some of its fundamental aspects. The withholding of the cup 
from the laity is the withholding from the Christian of a part of 
the sign, of a part of the witness, of a part of the seal, of the 
promise of the forgiveness of his sins. The Canon turns the 
New Testament ministry into an Old Testament priesthood, and 
stifles the voice of the Gospel. It makes Christianity a religion 
of sacrifice. Its office is to procure grace by a propitiatory ob- 
lation for the Catholic Church, “for the redemption of souls, for 
the hope of their safety and salvation.” As a sacrifice the Eu- 
charist is a gift to God. On the contrary according to the Luth- 
eran conception the sacrament is a gift from God to man, which, 


*Council of Constance; Council of Florence, Denzinger Ed., pp. 158, 163. 
tC. R. I., 336. 
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as it offers the free pardon of sins, awakens gratitude and joy. 
The conceptions are mutually exclusive. They cannot dwell to- 
gether in the same system. In all probability it was this article 
that inspired the severe condemnation of the last part of this 
Confession by the Catholics; namely, that it was full of poison. 


VIII. 


The fifteenth article proceeds in harmony with the well-known 
Lutheran principle that whatever conflicts with the Word of God 
must be abolished, and that whatever is not contrary to the 
Word of God may remain as a thing indifferent, that neither 
makes nor destroys the fundamental attributes of the Church. 
It was in consequence of the practical application of this prin- 
ciple that the Lutheran Church has not only not laid stress on 
uniformity of ceremonies, but has not laid stress on ceremonies. 
Her ceremonies have been different in different countries, and 
different in the same countries. Her forms for the conduct of 
worship and for the administration of the Christian rites are le 
gion. But worship may be equally acceptable, and the admin 
istration of the rites equally valid, with or without prescribed 
ceremonies. Hence her forms of worship and administration 
have not the nature and authority of laws, but the nature of a 
voluntary agreement to be used in whole or in part, or to be dis- 
continued and changed as the circumstances and conditions of 
the congregations require. A\ll this is different in the Roman 
Catholic Church, which has imposed ceremonies with the great- 
est solemnity, and has sought to have uniformity of ceremonies 
prevail throughout the entire Church.* 


*Council of Trent, 22nd session. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY. 
By Rev. C, F. SANDERS, A, M., B. D. 


Protestantism is rooted in the Church of all the preceding 
Christian centuries. At the conclusion of the Augustana it is 
confessed: “This is about the sum of doctrine among us, in 
which it can be seen that there is nothing which is discrepant 
with the Scriptures, or with the Church Catholic, or even with 
the Roman Church, so far as that Church is known from wri- 
ters.”"* Its identity with the past consists in its confessing the 
scriptural truth which the past held; its distinction from the past 
consists in its renouncing all anti-scriptural doctrine and prac- 
tice found in the Church. “A Reformation in the higher sense 
of the word is always a great historical result, the issue of a 
spiritual process, extending through centuries. It is a widely 
felt and overpowering necessity, entered into, no doubt, spon- 
taneously by the individual, and carried into effect by eminent 
leading characters, but which at the same time is essentially 
based upon a large and comprehensive public spirit, such as can- 
not possibly be evoked at a given moment, but forms itself 
slowly and gradually by an inward and irresistible exigency.” + 

There is a principle dating back to Socrates, that the concrete 
is in intimate union with the universal, which implies that its 
relation with the universal is part of its definition. It is the prob- 
lem of philosophy to define the phenomena of matter and spirit, 
and to reason to the truths which lie behind them. These defi- 
nitions, expressing the concrete, and the resulting conclusions, 
expressing the relation to the universal, compose the substance 
of the doctrine. It is the province of theology to reduce the 
truths of revelation to a scientific system by means of defim- 
tion and synthetic statement. To show that the purpose of 


*Jacobs, Book of Concord, p. 47. 
tUllman, Reformers before the Reformation; Clark's Trans., p. 1. 
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these truths is the redemption of man and their necessary adap- 
tation to that purpose; and to give expression to the method 
of the application of these truths to those comprehended in the 
divine plan. Inasmuch as the plan has in view the organiza- 
tion of the whole race into a kingdom of the redeemed, the end 
must be attained by some method which will at once and con- 
tinually unite the believers and be a mark of distinction from 
the unbelievers. This is at once the reason for, and the purpose 
of Confessions. The Confessions are more than a simple ex- 
pression of faith. “They are products of the co-operation of 
the most significant theological ability of their time, relatively 
the results of a church theological process of development 
which has come to its final settlement in them.”* We will, 
therefore, best come to a correct conception of the Protestant 
principle of authority by first studying the soil out of which 
that principle grew.t 

By the Reformation two long-striven-for principles were rea- 
lized ; viz., the destruction of the false notion of a temporal re- 
ligious authority centering in the Pope, and the establishment 
of Scripture as authority in religion solely and absolutely. It 
is true that at the time of the Reformation papal infallibility had 
not yet received any official sanction, but the erroneous dogma 
was already in practical operation. At the Vatican Council in 
1870 the infallibility declaration was nothing more than the of- 
ficial announcement of the logical conclusion of the principle to 
which the hierarchy was committed already at the time of the 
Reformation. Now the Pope is the Church of Rome by con- 

*Oehler, Symboltk, p. 4. 

t‘‘Ecclesiastical confessions must ever become richer and more definite, 
as well in the positive as in a negative aspect. On their negative side the 
confessions indicate which perversions of the doctrine and facts of salva- 
tion, in other words, which errorists a church has overcome in her doc- 
trine or at least thinks she has overcome. Among the abandoned 
fundamentals the church erects the positive expression for her con- 
ception of Christian truth which she has until then attained as the 
most adequate and which thus forms the type of her public doctrine.” 
Oehler, Symbolik, p.3, 4. ‘‘Just as little as a tree can deny the root and 


stem whence it grew, so impossible is it for the churches of the present to 
deny their organic connection with her origin.’’ Op. Cit. p. 5. 
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fessional statement.* By profession he is the Church of Christ 
with ultimate authority in matters pertaining to Christianity 
vested in himself.t The doctrine of authority as it existed in 
the pre-Reformation Church, the form of which we shall pres- 
ently look into, was the result of a line of erroneous theological 
definitions and deductions, from a true principle, to a principle 
utterly corrupt and without warrant in God's Word. It is this 
true original principle which the Reformation discovered and 
drew forth from the ruin under which it had been obscured. 
The Church, after Augustine, recognized Scripture and Tra- 
dition as co-ordinate sources of religious knowedge, and 
claimed to be the authority over conscience and the dispenser of 
grace by reason of the Apostolic succession. But matters 
changed with the rise and progress of Scholasticism. The re- 
newed study of Greek philosophy, especially of Aristotle, gave 
rise to a spirit of investigation which demanded a certainty to 
which reason must yield in all matters of faith. The central 
fact of the Christian religion, the Risen and. Ascended Lord, 
could not be explained by the rules of the Aristotelian meta- 
physics. The Church—identical with the hierarchy—required 
belief of its dictum upon the authority of its “infallibility.”§ 
The dictates of this Church infallibility, and the conclusions of 
philosophy, gave rise to radical antithesis between faith and 
knowledge Anselm had said Credo ut intelligam, but Abelard 
repudiated this for the formula /ntelligo ut credam.\| Thus an 


*Tradition is the ideal, the hierarchy the real, side of the Church. 
Oehler, p. 259. 


tI. A. Dorner; Hist. Prot. Theol. vol. 1. 29. 

tScripture was also regarded as tradition in the sense that it was docu- 
mentary evidence of facts of religion which depended for their claim to 
belief upon the authentication of the Church. The idea of tradition over- 
shadowed everything. 

@Dorner ; Hist. Prot. Theol., 1. 28. 

||We cannot here discuss the various definitions and explanations of the 
relation between faith and knowledge with their respective bearing upon 
the doctrine of authority. We have found the following works to give the 
history of this phase of thought. Isaac A. Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., 
vol. I. 35-37.; Aug. Dorner, Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, 300-399.; 
Thomasius, Dogmengeschichie, vol. Il. 55-99.; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, 
vol. VI. 149-178. Hagenbach, Hist. of Doct. I1., 161-174-; Good but very 
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irreconcilable contradiction between authority and reason results. 
Derner says quite correctly that “placing an unlimited faith in 
authority upon the basis of caprice as the supreme principle 
which ultimately governs everything, is already in its very na- 
ture absolute scepticism.”* 

The problem, therefore, of the later Scholastic period was the 
reconciliation of these antitheses. In this situation there were 
two logical alternatives: Scholasticism must either shift the 
principle of authority to its true source, Jesus Christ, and define 
the means of its exercise as through the Word of Holy Scrip- 
ture vital in the Holy Spirit, or prove man an automaton, 
with the Church (hierarchically defined) as the mechanism inter- 
vening between him and the source of all thought and action. 
The latter is impossible, and for the former,—implying the over- 
throw of the existing order, the release of the grasp which the 
hierarchy had upon secular government, the denial of necessity 
to the efficiency of the Sacraments, and the acknowledgement 
that the basis of the hierarchical claims is presumption, in short, 
an entire transformation of the doctrine of salvation,—it was un- 
willing. 

The unsolved problem issued, then, in a sceptical philosophy 
and a mystical religion. The former doubted all of the ele- 
ments of religion—Holy Scripture along with everything else ; 
the latter aimed to satisfy the religious consciousness by means 
of contemplation, direct revelation, self-abnegatisn and renunci- 
ation of the world. Over both of these forms of religious con- 
ception hung the Nemesis of probability omniously verging to- 
ward the improbable. A hopeless state of corruption ensued. 
“The dualism between the dogma based on authority and the 
spirit, which had existed from the beginning, being concealed, 
but not overcome, broke forth more and more openly in a 
thousand symptoms, especially in Italy, the seat of the Papacy, 


brief is Fisher, Hist. of Doct., 233. Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, I1., 606 f. 
Kaftan, 7ruth of the Christian Religion, vol.1., 139-187, discusses the 
whole matter in its direct bearing on succeeding Protestantism according 
to his point of view (Ritschlian). Windelband, Hist. of Philosophy, 348; 
Erdmann, Hist. of Philosophy, 1., 541, f. 

*Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., 1., n. 1, p. 38. 
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where the heathen nature, softened by the culture of the beauti- 
ful, especially of the forms of the antique world, or, more cor- 
rectly, awakened as it were galvanically to the resemblance of a 
new and splendid life, seated itself upon the throne, and began 
to treat Christianity as a profitable fable suited for the common 
people.”* 

Mysticism was the remaining leaven within the Church, but 
it was not of the Church. It appealed to those deep spirits 
who were intensely conscious of sin and consequent condemna- 
tion in the sight of God. They recognized that philosophy 
could not find reconciliation with the Church. Without finding 
any other way out of the difficulty they decided that reason it- 
self is sin. They turned from speculation as they would from 
crime. In matters of conscience the mystics continued to ap- 
peal to the visible Church for healing. Along with their strict 
observance of ecclesiastical requirement they practiced a rigid 
self-discipline. But after their utmost endeavor the anxious 
conscience would still inquire: “Has enough been done?” 

The situation at the close of the pre-Reformation period 
found the Church at the point of dissolution. The mystics 
craved something of which the Church had no knowledge ; the 
philosophers had ceased believing in any revealed religion; the 
the Church claimed an authority, which, because it could not 
be defined consistently, was denied by the philosophers and was 
regarded as unsatisfying by the mystics. 

A fruitless attempt at reformation was made. There was an 

*I simply note here because of its striking reference to the doctrinal 
situation the following: ‘‘Perhaps the plainest evidence of the decline of 
an inwardly grounded doctrine of salvation and of a growing attachment 
of value to creaturely goodness in the last centuries of the Middle Ages, is 
the doctrine of Mary, as embracing both the doctrine of her immaculate 
conception and the doctrine of her co-operation in the work of redemp- 
tion.”” Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, vol. VI., 312. Aug. Dorner directs at- 
tention with much suggestion to the fact that Scholastic Theology is the 
theology of the Monks, and their personal interest is best conserved by the 
existing system. Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, 311. Isaac A. Dor- 


ner: ‘There were not wanting in Rome those who said: ‘This fable of 
Christ has brought us great gain.’’’ Aist. Prot. Theol., 1., 49. 


Vor. XXXI. No 3. 46 
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unmistakable consciousness that there must be achange. But, 
fatal for all its attempts at reform—the Church could not get 
away from its error of infallibility and the consequent supreme 
authority of tradition. It exercised its self-assumed prerogative 
of authority and sought to maintain itself by silencing its 
enemies. Instead of grounding its authority in the truth and 
then converting men, it maintained its false notion of authority 
and summoned dissenters to the inquisition and the stake. 
The strong argument of the enemies of Christ and truth has 
always been persecution. It is, however, a very questionable 
strength— it is rather a confession of weakness. 

The hopelessness of the situation appears concretely in the 
axioms laid down by Prierias in the conference which he held 
with Luther: “1. The Roman Church is virtually the Universal 
Church ; the Cardinals represent the Roman Church, and the 
Pope is virtualiter the college of Cardinals, as the head of the 
Church; 2. The Pope, when he decides ¢x cathedra, cannot err; 
3. Whoever does not abide by the doctrine of the Roman 
Church, and of the Pope, as the infallible rule of faith, from 
which even the Holy Scriptures derive their power and author- 
ity, is a heretic; 4. The Roman Church or the Pope teaches 
not only by words, but also by deeds, whether in matters of 
faith or life; he is therefore a heretic who thinks evil of the 
deeds of the Church.”* “Speeches of this kind challenged 
Luther to critical reflections concerning the validity of the 
Papal authority.” 

A soul so deeply in earnest as Luther could not rest satisfied 
without a faith which rested on certainty. He was certain that 
the sale of indulgences was an error for which there was no 
support either in Scripture or in the writings of the Fathers. It 
was an easy syllogism which in the present circumstances led 
him to question the papal authority. And yet this very ques- 
tioning was said to be sin. The suggestion of a council im 
plied the possible self-contradiction of tradition, which was the 
supreme authority. To this the Roman Church would not 


*Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., vol. I., 90. See also K6stlin, The Theol- 
ogy of Luther. WHay’s Translation, vol. I., 279. 
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commit herself. Luther then could find no authoritative stand- 
ard in the Church upon which he could feel it safe to base his 
faith. He found the accepted standard false, and he set out to 
find the true. He found it in Holy Scripture. The Roman 
Church had also regarded Scripture as a source of authority, 
but Luther calls it the only authority.* 

We shall now treat of the Reformation principie as developed 
by Luther, by the early dogmaticians, as set forth in the Con- 
fessions, and as defined in recent orthodox theology. 

Once thoroughly certain that the presumed authority of the 
Church was false, Luther took his stand squarely on the Scrip- 
tures, and never deviated. He asserted the possibility of error 
by council as well as by Pope. “The Word of God alone 
stands firm.” “God's Word alone is the infallible truth and far 
above every human word or ecclesiastical decision.”+ Having 
swept away the authority of the Roman Church it became 
necessary for him to tell why he believed the authority of 
Scripture. He had once said, in language similar to that of 
Augustine: “I would not believe the Gospel unless I believed 
the Church.” In his explanation of this expression, or more 
correctly of Augustine’s, which was very like it, he showed that 
Augustine did not mean that the Church was the convicting 
authority, as well as the authority that continued to bind him, 
but that it was one of the evidences which moved him. But 
of personal faith he says: “It arises in the heart, not by the 
authority of any, but by the sole Spirit of God, although man 
may be moved thereto by word and example.” t 


*“The fundamental distinction which he made between Scripture and 
ecclesiastical doctrine is what was new.’’ A. Dorner, Grundriss. 407. 
‘The authority of Scripture therefore indicates the great renovation of its 
doctrinal groundwork as compared with that of the Mediaeval Schoolmen.”’ 
Kaftan, 7ruth of the Christian Religion, vol. 1., 189. ‘‘The Divine au- 
thority of the Episcopate, * * * and of the Pope, as the vicar of 
Peter, * * * is the viewpoint of the Church of the Middle Ages.’’ 
Thomasius. Dogmengeschichte, I1.,6. ‘‘Scholasticism is the science of 
Papists, credulous as to data, rigorous as to consequences. Let authority 
supply the premises, and logic can supply the conclusions with the math- 
ematical rigor of the syllogism.’’ Cave, /ntroduction to Theology, 97. 

tThomasius, Dogmengeschichte, I1., 331, 332. 

{K6stlin, Luther's Theology, 1., 321. 
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The necessity of establishing the principle of authority so as 
to be free from the old false principle, brought him to the dis- 
covery of the relation of faith to the truth. His explanation 
here savors somewhat of mysticism. The divine authority of 
Scripture authenticates itself by the Holy Spirit. But the as- 
surance that Scripture has divine authority becomes a fact for 
the individual only apprehended by the subjective spirit. There 
is in his conception an intimate union between the Holy Spirit 
and the Word. To the sinner the Word stands as a law con- 
demning him. Convicted conscience is an act of grace (or 
rather a result) which is the beginning of the recognition of the 
divine authority of the Word. By receptive faith the convicted 
sinner is drawn nearer to God. Through the Word the Holy 
Spirit-bestows on the sinner, through the matter received in this 
receptive faith, the consciousness of justification, and works re- 
generation. And it is only after the Word has thus wrought 
its work of grace that the full attestation of the Divine author- 
ity of the subject matter of Scripture is apprehended.* The 
certainty of salvation was, if not identical with, at least the 
final argument for the sole authority of Scripture. The univer- 
sal Church gives the Scriptures, but it may have erred; faith 
must take the evidences and come to its own decisions. 

Upon the consequences of this conclusion Aug. Dorner ob- 
serves: “If he lays so great a weight upon the certainty of 
salvation, he can then only in the next place call faith the inner 
individual experience—feeling. But such a faith cannot be his- 
torical.” + It appears from a review of the historian that Luther 
did not systematise the consequences of this doctrine. Aug. 
Dorner thinks it became finally impossible. Harnack thinks he 
did not concern himself about such matters as testing the prac- 
tical consequences of his theories, but that “he had the genius 
to recognize the truth in decisive moments.” Isaac A. Dorner 
faces the difficulty squarely. He very clearly analyses the 
points of criticism it involves, and then makes a very consis- 

*Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., vol. 1., 238f. 


tGrundriss der Dogmengeschichte, 412; see also I. A. Dorner., His?. 
Prot. Theol., 1., 234. 
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tent reply: “Faith (I abbreviate) is a product of Scripture, its 
essence is assurance of salvation, and this faith shall turn on 
the instrument which produced it, and in which it lives, and 
criticise its authority and pass decision. Can these ideas har- 
monize? Does not historico-critical investigation require the 
suspension of faith for the time being? Is not then the critic 
by unbelief theoretically incapaciated? Does not criticism im- 
ply the possibility of error? Does not the admission of the 
freedom of criticism suspend faith in thin air? How about the 
universal priesthood of believers, if faith is conditioned upon 
learned researches which can only be the concern of the few ? 
Does this doctrine not seem to place faith above Scripture in 
the moment when it decides its authority, whilst it acknowl- 
edges Scripture as its previous source? To the unBeliever 
Scripture acts as an infallible authority, but is not recognized as 
such; the later product of assurance decides upon the fallibility 
of the instrument which brought it into being. But the decid- 
ing power of faith is not authenticating of that which is canoni- 
cal. It is only a recognitory power which it exercises towards 
the medium which presents Christ. Its critical right is nega- 
tive. The center of the Holy Scriptures, Christ, is the standard 
of canonicity ; corresponding to the self-interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures is their self-criticism.”* 

The apparent difficulty dissolves as the correct conception of 
Luther’s factors of salvation are considered. Faith is the sub- 
jective apprehension of the Holy Spirit who is given in the 
Word. Faith is not without the Word, the Word is not ef- 
fectual without the Spirit, the Spirit does not operate without 
the Word, the Word and Spirit do not operate magically with- 
out the conscious realization of faith. Scripture testifies of 
Christ, and the deciding principle “as to whether a writing is to 
pass for canonical turns on whether it is occupied with Christ.” 
Faith is produced by the Holy Spirit, not magically, but through 
the Spirit’s means, viz., the Word. Faith is not at any time 
self-sufficient. The individual subject is under the light of the 
Word by fact of its presence with him. But he has not yet 


. *Hist. Prot. Theol., 1., 2496. 
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apprehended the light before faith has come into being. The 
subjective spirit leads to the objective word and finds it essen- 
tial to life, and in that moment, faith being born, the word be- 
comes an authority to the consciousness. Upon the canonicity 
of any Scripture faith can only pass negative decision upon 
what contradicts saving faith. That which is in accord with 
saving faith became an objective authority for the individual 
consciousness in the moment of faith, and the child must own 
its parent, but the parent’s existence in no sense depends upon 
the child’s acknowledgement of canonicity there isn’t any 
change, the word is only apprehended in its efficient accidents. 
The canonical Word is known to be such from its being the 
originator of saving faith as well as the continuing basis of the 
life of that faith. It in no way depends on faith for its author- 
ity. It has impelled recognition. Having in this way estab- 
lished the independence of Holy Scripture as the efficient source, 
and faith as its natural offspring, Luther’s principle of criticism 
follows as essentially a rule by which Scripture is the test of 
Scripture. There isn’t any assurance of salvation outside Scrip- 
ture, so that what assurance there is is one with Scripture. 
Then when assurance discerns contradiction it knows the non- 
canonicity of such contradiction. 

To one who has not yet come to a saving knowledge the 
authority of Scripture is not yet sure. This is the only logical 
alternative after man or any body of men is denied prerogative 
of deciding in matters of faith what is authoritative for others 
than themselves.* This is in perfect accord with the High- 
priesthood and the Kingship of Christ, to whom every subject 
is individually responsible. This doctrine attains its full and 
complete statement in connection with the doctrine of grace. 
Scripture is, by virtue of its divine character, a means of grace 
everywhere, whether so recognized or not. Scripture is no less 
divine because the unregenerate do not perceive it, any more 

*This principle can safely challenge investigation in practical experi- 
ence. It may be true that a very large proportion of Christians accept the 
authority of Scripture because such authority has been ascribed to it by 


the Church, yet those who have attained a real certainty would ascribe a 
higher reason. See I. A. Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., 1., 254. 
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than the sun is less a light-giving body even though the blind 
man does not perceive it. As means of grace it accomplishes 
its impression of grace everywhere, and when its power opens 
the eyes of the spiritually blind he sees in the Word its inde- 
pendent divine authority, and thus Scripture authenticates itself 
independently. 

But faith, in order to maintain its identity, must be a personal 
consciousness of confident resting in approved evidences—evi- 
dences apprehended in the unity of the whole person. It pre- 
supposes the preaching of the Gospel as appointed by Christ. 
This, its fundamental presupposition, is the transmitting medium 
of the rays of divine truth. As such, its very existence, pre- 
supposes convincing evidence which can graciously approve 
itself. The preaching of the Gospel is proving to the sinner his 
redemption in Christ revealed in the Gospel. Faith is not an 
irrational thing. In form it is not otherwise begotten than be- 
lief in ordinary things. Its matters being religious its appre- 
hension is of a religious kind, and through religious means. 
This constitutes its distinction. 

The internal nature of the Scripture is begetting, and the in- 
ternal nature of faith is that it is begotten. Scripture being 
begetting of salvation, faith is salvation begotten. They are 
correlatives. Each finds its explanation in the other, and their 
respective natures at once define their relation and distinction. 

The relation once established, and the independence or dis- 
tinction of Scripture—the self-authentication of Scripture— 
recognized, does not mean that everything has already been 
accomplished, in the sense that assurance of faith is now self- 
sufficient. The child is dependent upon its mother. The new 
creature needs development. “Faith, therefore, requires the 
Holy Scriptures for its maintenance and development, as a sure 
rule and standard whereby to try its purity and Christian sound- 
ness.”* 

It is this principle of the Reformation theology which formed 
the centre of its divergence from Rome. According to this 
doctrine there isn’t any religious authority which binds except 


*I. A. Dorner, His. Prot. Theol., 1., 256. 
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God’s Word, and God’s Word is its own proof. This religious 
principle, operating through the consciousness of faith, conforms 
the whole person—intellect and will—to the divine idea, even 
the sanctification of the person. The unmistakableness of its 
correct operations is in its very nature. “Those who have once 
laid hold of the Shepherd, cleave with all confidence to him and 
hear no other doctrine, for they have very fine ears, and are al- 
most expert to know and distinguish from all others the voice 
of the Shepherd. For they now have the experience of their 
conscience and the testimony of the Holy Spirit in their heart.”* 

Upon this principle rests the doctrine of the universal priest- 
hood of all believers. We no longer need priest, council, or 
Pope, to make us sure of revelation and the authority for Sac- 
raments, for we are in direct communion with the Great Head 
of the Church. There is no longer need of sacrifice or priestly 
intercession, the invocation of saints, and doing penance for 
merit. We “have one Mediator, Jesus Christ the Righteous.”+ 
The certainty of salvation rests upon its direct apprehension by 
the individual through faith. 

The principle was generally destructive of the Roman Catho- 
lic basis in that it needed nothing of what belonged to the 
essence of Catholicism. The word is its own proof of its in- 
herent divine character; the Sacraments rest for efficiency upon 
Grace—a Divine principle—which needs not, (indeed by its 
very nature it cannot use) authentication outside that which 
constitutes it; the correlate, faith, cannot be produced by either 
the command or the promise of a secondary (with the possi- 
bility of irresponsibility) person, but is the fruit of the principle 
of regeneration, which principle can proceed from God alone. 
The whole of the plan of salvation is thus compassed by the 
principle of the direct authority of Holy Scripture, leaving 
Catholicism with its list of Sacraments, severally dependent 
upon the intention of the priest, the authority of the priest in 

*Ibid., Luther quoted; see also Oehler, Symdbolik, 276. 


+ ‘‘For there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.’’ 1 Tim., II., 5. 
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turn dependent on the validity of his ordination, &c., outside 
the pale of true Christianity.* , 

We shall now present Zwingli’s doctrine of the principle of 
authority. So far as agreement with Catholicism is concerned 
Zwingli’s doctrine was just as fatally divergent as that of 
Luther. In its results for the determination of the standard of 
faith and practice it ultimately comes to the same conclusion 
substantially. The method, however, by which Zwingli would 
determine the authoritative character of Scripture is altogether 
different from that of Luther. The difference results from the 
difference of the fundamental conceptions in the respective sys- 
tems of doctrine. Luther’s conception is Christocentric, whilst 
Zwingli’s conception is Theocentric. While Luther places the 
decisive test in the assurance of salvation through justification by 
faith in Christ, Zwingli places it in the consciousness of divine 
election.t 

Zwingli’s contention is against the heathenism in Catholicism, 
whilst Luther’s is against its legalism. Consequently his effort 
was to avoid every possible indication of exaltation of the 
creature. He regarded Scripture as creature in its nature, and as 
incapable of any divine content. With the glory of God as his ma- 

*“His writings now controverted not merely isolated dicta of the Pope 
and the Councils, but the very principle on which such a mode of decid- 
ing points in dispute was based—in fact, the Authority of the Church. 
Luther repudiated that authority, and set up in its stead, the Bible and 
the testimony of the Human Spirit. And it is a fact of the weightiest im- 
port thrt the Bible has become the basis of the Christian Church ; hence- 
forth each individual enjoys the right of deriving instruction for himself 


from it, and of directing his conscience in accordance with it.’’ Hegel, 
Philosophy of History, 435, Bohn Trans. ‘‘Holy Scripture served him 
(Luther) as by all means the pure fountain of revealed truth and as the 
Norm by which to judge of every human and ecclesiastical doctrine.” 
Thomasius, Dogmengeschichte, II., 332, see also page 7f. 

t‘‘But to him (Zwingli) the weight of evidenee in assurance of salvation 
lies, not in the forgiveness of sins, but upon the consciousness of being 
elect of God.’” Aug. Dorner, Dogmengeschichte, 415f. ‘‘The conscious- 
ness of being justified by God in Grace is by him subordinated to the 
consciousness of election.’’ 417. ‘‘Zwingli’s Predestination makes man 
wholly dependent upon God’s election. But he is elect to do God’s will.”’ 
418. ‘Inasmuch then as the law is already in the law of nature, there is 
nothing in his way of accepting the salvation of pious heathen.”’ 419. 


Vor. XXXI. No 3. 47 
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principle, he regarded it idolatrous to attribute the presence of a 
divine energy either in Word or Sacrament. (The severance of 
the divine from the creature by Zwingli, as well as by Calvin, in 
both Word and Sacrament, borders on an absolute, deistic, sep- 
aration). The authority for the Sacraments is Christ’s example, 
and their purpose is commemorative—to glorify God. The 
will of God is supreme and Scripture reveals to us His will. 
But the quickening Spirit operates directly without any neces- 
sary connection with the Word. The Word is regarded legalis- 
tically. It exists as the revealed will of God, but one must not 
rest upon it absolutely, for that would be trusting to a creature.* 
Neither can God be limited to any creatural forms or substance. 
Dorner says that with Zwingli the sentence, “the creature can 
have no saving causality” is fundamental. Scripture is rather 
the ethical code of divinely perfect conception, than anything 
else. As such it is above every other authority and is ultimate. 
Scripture rests upon its own internal evidences for its claim to 
authority. The supreme test of its real authority is the con- 
sciousness of election. 

With his doctrine of assurance of faith resting in the direct 
spiritual communication to the subject, completely separate from 
the creatural form of the Word as it appears in Scripture, mak- 


*I. A. Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., 1., 297f. ‘‘No one can deny that 
Zwingli, too, with his rest in God and union of the soul with him in faith, 
knows the mystic element in true piety, although his living in it is less 
associated with phantasya nd contemplation.’’ as supra, 299. ‘‘His mys- 
ticism, so faras one may speak of it with reference to the certainty of salva- 
tion, has much more to do with God himself, with the consciousness that 
God’s Spirit makes us certain of election.’’ A. Dorner, Dogmenges, 418. 
“Zwingli’s theology is a system of rational supernaturalism, more clear 
than profound, devoid of mysticism, but simple, sober, and practical.’’ 
Schaff, Church History, VII., 89. ‘‘In the treatment of the History of 
Dogma from a universal historical point of view Zwingli may be left out. 
Anything good that was said by him as the Reformer, in the way of criti- 
cising the hierarchy and with regard to the fundamental nature of the new 
piety, is to be found in him as it is to be found in Luther, and his arriv- 
ing at greater clearness regarding it he owed to Luther.’’ Harnack, Hist. 
of Dogma, VII., 268n. We regard the difference between the mysticism 
of Luther and Zwingli as a matter of the subject rather than of the ob- 
jective fact. Both show a strong mystical tendency; Luther with refer- 
ence to the objective word, Zwingli with reference to the subjective word. 
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ing the possibility of salvation of pious heathen identical in 
origin with that of those within the pale of acknowledged Chris- 
tianity, (for they too have this same direct divine Word operat- 
ing directly on their soul. Whatever makes for piety, or is not 
contrary to the Christian rule, is God’s Word), his doctrine of 
the Church becomes very vague. It is rather a moral commu- 
nity than a fellowship of the redeemed. His doctrine of 
authority, therefore, is, in its ultimate basis, the same as Luther’s, 
but it is quite differently realized. It has not, nor can it have, 
objective reality except as it is in the divine Spirit of the God- 
head. This radical separation between the objective Word of 
Scripture and the real subjective energy of the Word takes 
away the true form of the objectivity of the Christian Norm. 
Scripture loses its distinguishing dignity as a divine revelation 
bearing internal witness to its authority. It is received and re- 
spected as a moral code because it is the “oldest, the most com- 
plete, and highest doctrine.”* 

Zwingli’s doctrine of the authority of Scripture, therefore, 
comes to this: It is the ultimate, sole rule for faith and life, 
because by comparison with other moral codes it approves it- 
self to the moral consciousness as the one which should have 
the distinction of preference because it is “the oldest, the most 
complete, and the highest doctrine.” This appears to us to rob 
Scripture of its necessary existence. Christianity becomes the 
realization of the highest moral idea knowable, therefore a fol- 
lower of Confucius, having attained the highest morality known 
to him, is a good Christian. This may a little overstate the 
necessary conclusion of his doctrine, but it is true to the direc- 
tion in which it points. 

We pass by Calvin with the brief reference which covers his 
relation to the subject in hand: “Generally speaking we may 
call this type the Reformed. For in the ground thoughts Cal- 
vin had made no material modification. According to him, 
also, Scripture is not the direct bearer of the Spirit. But the 
Holy Ghost assures us of our election, Scripture teaches us 


*Schaff’s Creeds, p. 211, Confessio Helvetica Prior. Art. I., Von der 
heiligen Schrift. 
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what God’s will is, partly what we shall do, and partly what 
God wills to give us.’’* 

The Reformed type of doctrine undeniably separates more 
radically between the faith in the historical Christ and the Christ 
apprehended by faith than the Lutheran. In both types, among 
the Reformers, there is too much separation. Faith in the his- 
torical Christ, God’s revelation in history in the person of his 
Son,—is so overshadowed by the faith in the Christ active in 
the individual consciousness of justification on the one hand and 
election on the other, as to be almost lost sight oft This one- 
sidedness in the early Reformation period receives its sufficient 
explanation in the necessary contest against tradition. 

The emphasis of subjectivity resulted in a number of erro- 
neous issues. We need not give them attention in passing, in- 
asmuch as they were lost in their having been overpowered by 
the progress of orthodoxy. 

Principles in such radical contrast with the established prin- 
ciples of the Church could not continue without confessional, 
definitive, statement. It was essential to Protestantism, as it is 
essential to Christianity generally and always, to define its doc- 
trine. The new faith, by its own natural impulse, had to con- 
fess itself.t The Augustana presupposes the authority of Scrip- 
ture without giving any explicit statement on the subject. The 
introduction to the Formula of Concord says: “We believe, 
teach and confess that the only rule and standard according to 
which at once all dogmas and teachers should be esteemed and 
judged are nothing else than the prophetic and Apostolic Scrip- 
tures of the Old and of the New Testaments, as it is written 
(Ps. 119, 105); ‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path.’ And St. Paul (Gal. 1:8): ‘Though an angel 
from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed.’” The Reformed Confession of the Westminster As- 
sembly in Article II., of the first chapter, confesses the Holy 
Scriptures, giving each separate name of the books of the Old 

*Aug. Dorner, Dogmengeschichte. 422. 


TAs supra, 425 ff., also I. A. Dorner, Hist. Prot. Theol., 1., 389 ff. 
tSchaff, Creeds, I., 4f. 
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and New Testaments, “to be the rule of faith and life.”"* In 
the Schmalkald Articles, part III., number 15., the Lutherans 
made a defensive statement against tradition. The Confessio 
Fidei Gallicana states this distinguishing characteristic very well, 
as follows: “Whence it follows that no authority, whcther of 
antiquity, or custom, or numbers, or human wisdom, or judge- 
ments, or proclamations, or edicts, or decrees, or councils, or 
visions, or miracles, should be opposed to these Holy Scrip- 
tures, but on the contrary, all things should be examined, regu- 
lated and reformed according to them.”+ 

Confessions are the expression of the highest theological and 
practical conception of their age, ¢. ¢., the age which produced 
them. Their subject matter is the positive expression of the 
matter of belief as against what is no longer believed.{ They 
may, therefore, be termed the theological constitution of their 
respective churches. We know Protestantism more definitely 
from its Confessions than from its theology. Theology is a 
development from the ground principles of the acknowledged 
faith, but it varies through a wide range. We believe we can 
now best arrive at the proper conclusion by studying our prin- 
ciple with direct reference to the Confessions, and conclude with 
a study of the relative place of the Confession in the scheme of 
authority. As Luthardt, in substance, says: “The doctrine of 
faith is not merely Biblical, but also ecclesiastical. The Confes- 
sion, resting in the Biblical, expresses the ecclesiastical.’’§ 

By the acknowledgment of the supremacy of Scripture in 
matters of religion, the Confession bears its own witness to its 
subordinate position. The Confession knows nothing, and be- 
lieves nothing, except as it expresses the faith which Scripture 
produced. Scripture is, therefore, authority for the Confession, 
and for those acknowledging the Confession. 

Tradition is referred to Scripture and can have no authority 

*Jacobs, Book of Concord, 491; also see Schmalkald Articles, part II., 
Art. 2, page 312; Schaff, Creeds, III., 9:f and 6orf. 
tSchaff, Creeds, III., 362. 


tOehler, Symboltk, 4. 
¢Glaubenslehre, 79 f. 
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in itself. Antiquity, and Catholicity, will not serve to create 
authority. “What has been wrong for centuries was never right 
for a single hour. And if years made right, then were the 
Devil, who is over five thousand years old, easily the most 
righteous person on earth.”* 

The inherent authority of Scripture is grounded in its nature. 
This finds expression under the necessitas,} sufficientia, perspicu- 
ttas{ The mecessitas is used in a relative sense, It is neces- 
sary, because of its being God’s chosen method of founding and 
maintaining his Church. It is not regarded as absolute, 7. ¢., 
that God might not have accomplished his purpose otherwise. 
But this is the way he has determined to do it; it is, therefore, 
necessary—being a part of his plan. Chemnitz notes the fact 
that a writing of revelation—the tables of the Law—is the 
basis of the Mosaic discipline and faith. 

Sufficientia implies that Scripture contains everything essen- 
tial to salvation, and, as the Gallican Confession adds: “quid- 
quid ad cultum Dei requiritur,” (all that is required for the ser- 
vice of God). 

Perspicuitas too is used ina relative sense. Absolutely it would 
imply that misunderstanding, and hence unbelief, would be im- 
possible. Its presupposition is the preaching the Gospel to which 
it is appointed. The awakend consciousness seeking light then 
finds itself prepared by the Spirit for understanding the Word. 

The doctrine which completes the Scripture principle is di- 
vine inspiration. “Holy men of old wrote as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” The inspiration doctrine has passed 
through various forms and degrees of error. It is one of great 
importance. Protestantism acknowledges no other authority ; 
this must be firm. In the extreme emphasis of this doctrine 
Protestants have been blamed, with Romanism, not altogether 
unjustly, for regarding Scripture essentially divine. Of the Sac- 
raments Catholicism had said: “They are the pure objective 
depositum of the divine Spirit. Scripture as the judge of pure 

*Luther quoted, Oehler, Symbolik, 303. 
*Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, IV., 251. 
tOehler, Symbolik, 279. 
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doctrine stood in analogy to the educational judicial function 
of the priest, and in antithesis to the judicial decisions of the 
Church in the Roman system.”* 

We cannot here go into details with the doctrine of inspira- 
tion. The definitions given vary through almost every degree 
between that form of doctrine which regards inspiration as an 
entire appropriation of the writer, so that God is really writing, 
to that which evaporates the divine intervention entirely. 
«Spiritualism knows only the divine factor in the means of sal- 
vation ; rationalism only the human; Calvinism places these 
side by side, the Lutheran doctrine binds them in an organic 
unity, comprehends their relation as a living interpenetration.” 
“Holy Scripture owes its origin, both to a human and divine fac- 
tor.” 

The doctrine, therefore, upon which our principle of authority 
ultimately rests, is the inspiration of Scripture. It is implied 
in every doctrinal statement The system of doctrine theoreti- 
cally grows out from this its originating source. But practi- 
cally we drink from the fountain long before we inquire about 
its source, just as people appropriate the water from the river 
without first examining its source. We are already fully con- 
scious that the stream is one of living water when we, if ever 
we get on so far, think to inquire about its source. We have 
all the while appropriated it with the presupposition that divine 
inspiration is its origin. 

Starting then from the idea of inspiration,§ we have its pro- 
duct, in Holy Scripture, |jas God’s rule for his personal creature. 

*Aug. Dorner, Dogmengeschichte, 468. 

tThomasius, Dogmatik, I1., 262. 

tThomasius, Dogmatik, I1., 274. 

41. I cannot treat of inspiration, but refer to the following : Thoma- 
sius, Dogmatik, I1., 272-276; Oehler, Symbolik, 283, 288; Luthardt, 
Glaubenslehre, 518-581 ; Kuyper, Enclyclo. Sacred Theol., 413-553; Fair- 
bairn, Place of Christ in Modern Theol., 496-499; Allen, Christian Insti- 
tutions, 377 ff.; Harris, God the Creator, &c., 1., 92 £.; Self-Revelation of 
God, 457, 469; Clarke, Outlines of Theol,, 45; Hasting’s, Bible Dict. 

\|This is the orthodox theory of inspiration. It is maintained by Luth- 


ardt, Thomasius, Dorner, Philippi and others. It is what we Lutherans 
believe and confess. Paulsen, in his System of Ethics, raises a peculiar 
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This rule has authority from its very nature, expressed in the 
relation between author and the material he proposes to use in 
accomplishing the development of his plan. It is conditioned 
by its fundamental presupposition, viz.: the matter to be worked 
into the consummation consists of moral persons. The con 
ception of the rule must take this into account. The doctrine 
of religious authority must comprehend the method by which 
an energy operates upon persons. Otherwise there is danger of 
regarding man pantheistically as a mere thing which is what it 
is by mechanical] force—he is then no longer a person* 

With these two factors fixed the doctrine must conform to 
their possibilities. The authoritative energy is in operation by 
its inherent nature, or, if preferred, by divine appointment. It 
sheds its rays of true light abroad. It lays hold of the person. 
By its power he becomes conscious that he is under sin and the 
consequences of guilt.} This first consciousness is a divine op- 


question about the veracity of preachers with reference to this point. We 
are not troubled by it. See his work (Eng. Trans.) 703. Kaftan, in an 
article in Zhe American Journal of Theology for Oct., 1900, discusses the 
principle of authority: also in his Truth of the Christian Religion, vol. 
I. But what he pleases to call the ‘‘new doctrine’ minimises the super- 
natural even to nothingness. There is no place in his system for the or- 
thodox doctrine of inspiration. 

*A development of the idea of the apprehending person might here be in 
place, but it appears rather as a separate idea. In so far as it is essential 
to complete the authentication of the normative value of Scripture we 
have dwelt upon it sufficiently in our presentation of Luther’s Doctrinal 
teaching. But we give here a quotation from Frank, Christliche Gewis- 
sheit, which is quite to the point: ‘‘Or let, if you will, Christian belief be 
belief on the ground of authority,—although no evangelical Christian will 
admit this in the sense in which the opponents use the expression,——yet 
the Christian is able to say, or ought at least so to be able, why he feels 
inwardly impelled to submit to the authority which comes to him with this 
claim; he is able and ought to be so, not in the first place for the sake of 
others who require an account of the living hope that is in him (1 Pet. 
3: 15), but in the first place for his own sake. The question is thus not 
merely as to the natue of that certainty, but at the same time as to the 
right of its existence; for without the consciousness of this right, of this 
inner necessity, all would be over with the joyfulness of faith, as with its 
veracity.’’ (quoted from Eng. Trans. of vol. I., p. 5). ‘That Word of God 
was for him (Luther) not ecclesiastical doctrine, nor even the Bible, but 
the announcement of the free Grace of God in Christ.’" Harnack, Wesen 
des Christenthums, 169. 

+‘‘I had not known sin except by the law.” 
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eration. “It is the gift of God.” It draws men to the light and 
shows them God's plan of redemption. It awakens faith gra- 
ciously in the promises. To a stranger to the operations of 
grace, this is not comprehended. “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him, neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned,” (1 Cor. 2: 14). The development of the crea- 
ture begotten of faith finds that that new thing begun in his per- 
son can only subsist upon the Word by which it was begotten. 
The Word, therefore, becomes and is its only norm, operating now 
consciously. The faith thus originated, or generated, by virtue 
of its nature confesses itself. A community of persons with 
the same confession find in it a bond of fellowship. The visible 
Church is the objective expression of this apprehension of com- 
mon origin, common purpose, and common destiny. The ac- 
knowledged authority was and still remains the same among the 
individuals with whom the Church took form. These state the 
articles of their common faith in simple form, or in a form 
which is more involved, as circumstances require. This state- 
ment of the articles of faith is found to be a necessity in order 
to the maintenance of the identity of the original conception. 
The articles of faith are the sum of what is believed. The an- 
tithesis is implied. That which is not believed is that which is 
not in accord with the adopted articles. This method of artic- 
ulating the confession of faith accounts for—as wisdom would 
at once suggest—the growth of the articles of faith from the 
simple to the more complex and comprehensive.* 

*““But anyone who, in contradistinction with his view, sets up the Creed, 
whether the strictly Lutheran Creed or any portion of it, as an unalterable 
legal ordinance, and demands subjection to it before all things—nay, sees 
in such subjection the preliminary condition of Protestant Christianity,—- 
anyone who does this, I say, is to that extent of the Catholic opinion.” 
Harnack, Thoughts on Protestantism, 37. Just as the final copy of this 
paper was being made the April number of the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 
appeared (1go1). I should like to pay high tribute to the excellent set- 
ting of the place of the Confession in our Lutheran system as there given 


in the article by Rev. S. G. Hefelbower. The reader may regard it adopted 
and incorporated right here. 


VoL. XXXI. No. 3. 48 
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The articles of faith are found to be a necessity in a twofold 
sense. They form the standard of the doctrine, or rather they 
are the expression of the distinctive faith which organized the 
community (denomination). It serves, therefore, as the bond 
of union for the commuuion and the line of distinction between 
it and those who are not of it. “The articles never become an 
ultimate authority. That is and forever remains the peculiar 
distinction of Scripture.* The Confessions are only witnesses 
of the ecclesiastical comprehension of Scripture in the time they 
were produced. But whilst they are the products of particular 
crises, the truth of Scripture which they confess makes them 
historical factors. 

The Confession, then, derives all that which gives it value from 
Scripture; with its derived value it exerts a positive influence on 
history by concentrating attention upon its distinctive features 
of Divine revelation drawn from God’s Word. But does this 
not amount to making an authority of tradition? Most cer 
tainly not. The Confession never invades the realm where 
Scripture alone has value. Christian truth is proved by the sole 
norm of Scripture. That in which the Confession serves as 
norm is within the boundary of the larger realm where Scripture 
authenticates. The Confession,{ therefore, becomes the stated 
expression of the faith of the individuals under it; a faith at- 
tained upon the authority of Scripture and never referred to the 
Confession. One's Christianity does not depend upon his ac- 
knowledgement of the confession, but his fellowship with the 
communion does. 

The question of the normative value of the Confession has its 
chief bearing upon the relation existing between the Confession 
and the servants of the Church, those who fill her ministering 

*I am constrained here to note the fact that Luthardt (Glaudbenslehre, 
p. 85 f); Oehler, (Symbolik, 4); Aug. Dorner, (Dogmengeschichte, 442); 
specially emphasize the fact that Confessions are the expression of the 
faith of their time. 

+See Luthardt as above. 

t‘‘The Scriptures are the decisive norm in questions of Christian truth, 


the confessions on the other hand form the norm in questions as to the ec- 
clesiastical authorized doctrine and its validity.” 
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offices, no matter what they are for. To them the Confession 
becomes a norm of very decisive import. Its authority here is 
quite material. It lies in the very idea of the ministering rela- 
tion. Luthardt illustrates this point as follows: “Would it be 
permissible for one who did not believe infant baptism to be 
scriptural, to minister within a communion that believed it? So 
long as he remains in contradiction with the fundamental doc- 
trines of the communion he is unfit to be one of its ministers.””* 
(This is not his language, but it is substantially his illustration). 
For one to remain a minister within a communion when in con- 
science he is in contradiction to the fundamentals of the com- 
munion is a breach of trust, in its very nature immoral. 

But does this not exalt the Church to the position of an 
authority after the manner of Rome? Certainly not. The 
Church does not presume to decide in matters of faith, but of 
fellowship. The Church, or communion does not anathema- 
tise those who differ with her. The anathemas of the Church 
of Rome are her logical attributes consequent upon her pre- 
sumed authority, whilst the damnamuses at the conclusion of 
several of the articles of the Augsburg Confession are inconsis 
tencies—logically in fundamental contradiction with the positive 
sense of the Confession. Protestantism denies its fundamen- 
tal principle when it presumes to exercise authority in human 
right over conscience. It can define the trust which its ser- 
vants undertake in her service under her Confession and can 
bind them by Scripture authority to these distinctive doctrines, 
but beyond this it may not go. 

It may be said that this seems to imply that the foundations 
of faith lie in uncertainties; that the spirit of interpretation is 
dangerously vague. But not so; if the matter in issue with 
the communion and a certain subject in disagreement be one of 
theory, purely intellectual difficulty, it has no direct bearing 
upon salvation, where heart-faith alone counts. If it be a mat- 
ter in contradiction to the manifest evidence of Scripture, it is 
no longer a matter between the individual and the Confession, but 
between the individual and Scripture itself. Doctrine is always 


*Luthardt, Glaubenslehre, 86. 
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proved by reference to Scripture, never by reference to the Con- 
fession. If not proven by Scripture, it is not proven. Between 
intellectual theories which are divergent, but not in open con- 
flict with Scripture, the Church does not presume to pronounce 
categorical sentence. Each communion, by fact of its relation 
to its confession, stands for its peculiar point of view. It is 
conscious of its part in the great plan to the consummation of 
which it must contribute its share of effort. In this conscious- 
ness it would be a breach of trust to be indifferent to its char- 
acteristic claim. 

The question may also arise whether or not this normative 
value of the Confession would militate against, or hamper a 
symmetrical development. We believes it fosters symmetrical 
development. The universe is too large to be surveyed in the 
abstract. We must, such is our limitation, lay off a base line. 
From it we may go forth and map the world, but each succeed- 
ing line will bear relation to the original base, which relation 
will be determined by chain and compass and have note of the 
contour of the country in which it was drawn. The symmetry 
of the map will be proportional to the degree of conformity be- 
tween the successive lines with the original base, the exactness 
of the measurements, and the corresponding exactness of the 
plot made of each measurement. The base forecloses nothing. 
The chain and compass by which it was drawn will draw each 
successive line. The chain and compass will be true every time 
they are laid down, regardless of whether or not the reading is 
correctly made. It will be these instruments by which every 
line will be determined, and not the base. If in the course of 
the larger survey and of increased skill with the instruments it 
be found that, due to some misreading of the compass, or of the 
chain, or of both, a few inches of the base must be taken off or 
its angle slightly changed, it will be done, because the instru- 
ments are always true. A change under such circumstances 
does not reject the preceding work, but acknowledges the excel- 
lent purpose it served. Just so in the universe of divine rela- 
tion. Scripture serves as chain and compass. It remains true, 
no matter what the skill of the readers. The skill acquired by 
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usage and the adaptation to the varying conditions of successive 
generations with their varying mode of thought may make it 
necessary to clip or extend the Confession (the base), but this 
will be nothing to the discredit of the framers of the Confession. 
It will simply be the due acknowledgement of the better skill 
of the succeeding generations. (I regard the statement that 
the Confession is of equal extent with Scripture, preposterous— 
well nigh blasphemous. When Confessions attain such perfec- 
tion the second Advent will be at hand). 

The normative value for the communion, for ecclesiastical de- 
velopment of the Confession, is rather the condition of its suc- 
cess than a hampering burden. Confessionalism is unpopular 
on account of excess, but its legitimate sphere is the hope of 
pure doctrine, and it must be maintained. 

Here we might conclude our dissertation, were it not for the 
fact that the empiricism of modern philosophy has had a ten- 
dency to rule out everything which does not find explanation ac- 
cording to the principles and categories of reason.* We therefore 
proceed to treat of the realization of this idea of authority. 

The philosopical attitude to which we refer is something like 
this: Knowledge is in accord with fact, and consequently exerts 
a positive influence over the intellect and will. Faith is the ab- 
sence of knowledge, a negative thing, and by consequence of 
this negativity incapable of positive influence. 

Our subject here touches upon the problem of epistemology 
in general, and moral as well as religious science in particular. 
Once admit that faith is essentially negative and you have swept 
away not only religion, but the very possibility of knowledge 
and you introduce absolute scepticism. 

Strauss says: “Science is without presuppositions ; Faith is all 
presupposition.” Let us see. The history of every civilized 
government proves that man hopes that his nation will preserve 
its place in history by a constitution which is a law to its citi- 
zenship. Now what is law but a thing which is based upon the 
science of morals which rests wholly on presupposition? It 


*Gottfried Hermann says: credere est nescire; to believe is not to know. 
Luthardt Glaubenslehre, 10. 
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presupposes a distinction between right and wrong, and that 
right is the principle of safety. Empiricism cannot deny this, 
neither can it prove what is right, and that which decides is 
right is the principle of safety according to its own categories. 

Des Cartes began his philosophy with the thinking subject : 
Cogito ergo sum. If this is presupposition, it is one that lies at 
the foundation of every science. It is the presupposition of a 
thinking subject—a person. It is this person who is the be- 
liever in the authority of religion. He receives the evidence of 
the objective world through the senses. By believing the senses 
he has knowledge of the material world and seeks to conform 
his conduct with continual reference to this knowledge. He 
finds himself exercising judgment and effort, and by reflection 
he becomes conscious of a field of knowledge entirely different 
from that,of which the senses gave him acquaintance. But this 
new world or subject matter of knowledge is not less knowledge 
than that obtained through the senses. It has authority for 
him just the same, By reflection he discovers a moral relation 
which he believes to be as much a part of his being as the rela- 
tions he knows and adapts by the knowledge obtained through 
the senses. But reflection upon the moral or ethical relation 
brings the consciousness of contradiction between the ideal and 
the natural and the consequent superiority of the ideal. The 
conscience is then recognized as a factor of the highest order in 
the development of the moral person. 

“The conscience,” says Luthardt, “is the innermost point of the 
human person, by which he is in connection with God, a witness 
of the contact between the human and the Divine Spirit.”* It 
is indeed a subjective consciousness, but not the product of the 
intellect and will of the person. It is in its nature a witness to 
that which is above, because its energy is one which only acts 
in deciding over the facts of consciousness otherwise obtained. 
This very fact of universal experience precludes its explanation 
by reference to any combination of the other faculties. “It is 
the witness of his (God’s) truth, not however of his reality but 


*Luthardt, Lehre vom Frien Willen, 444. 
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its correlate.”* Religious faith receives its complete definition 
when it is made with reference to the nature of conscience. On 
the practical side conscience is moral motive, but in order to 
have such a practical side it must have as its correlate the moral 
judgment. The moral judgment, however is clouded by sin, and 
and thus the motive is weakened. God by his revelation comes 
to restore the judgment and supply the motive strength. Sub- 
jectively, this proffered strength apprehended by faith—faith is 
the natural means of comprehension to the conscience. But the 
fact of a new motive and a new strength, opposed to sin and 
sinful weakness, does not, cannot, consist of the old nature. It 
demands a new person. This new person is the regenerate 
man. The ideal of the authority of Scripture is realized in the 
regenerate man. The regenerate ego is conscious of a relation 
produced by another than himself.t This consciousness is the 
certainty of salvation comprehended in faith. 

Human knowledge, in all of its forms, is a personal experi- 
ence of facts or what purport to be such. Conscience experi- 
ence, even though it be comprehended in faith, is none the less 
real. Itis by the fact of conscience being the subjective moral 
authority that Scripture authority is realized. It is due to the 
fact that only Scripture, 7. ¢., divine revelation, impresses the 
consciousness with power sufficient to open the eyes of the 
spirit. By divine revelation alone has the wanting motive and 
strength been supplied. “No one is able to make the world of 
color certain to a blind man. For he does not experience color. 
So one cannot make certain the things of God to one whose 
spiritual eyes are sealed.” { 


*Ibid, 445. ‘‘A conscience not conscious of a moral law is simply no 
conscience at all.” Flint, 7heism, Appendix criticism of Schenkel, 400. 

Frank, Christian Certainty, 202, ff., and 270 ff. 

tLuthardt, Glaudbenslehre, 17. 





ARTICLE III. 
THE TWO THEORIES. 
By Rev. JOHN TOMLINSON, A. M. 


There has always been a great deal said about one faith and 
one mode of worship. This would be very desirable indeed. 
Christ prayed to his Father to preserve his apostles in unity and 
truth. And St. Paul says: “I beseech you brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing; 
and that there be no divisions among you, but that ye be per- 
fectly joined together in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment.” Christ’s promise, that there shall be one fold and one 
Shepherd, John 10 : 16, has been in course of fulfilment ever 
since the time of the apostles, whenever, by conversion, a soul 
was added to the communion of believers. All Christians 
agree on the main article of the Christian religion, namely, jus- 
tification by faith and not by works. Yet there is a great deal 
of division in the churches. This is emphatically true in regard 
to development and conversion. It is the purpose of the writer 
to discuss as briefly as possible these two theories : 

1. By development is meant the early and persistent training 
of the children of the Church in the way of righteousness, in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Christianity begins in 
baptism. For Christ says: “Go teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” Mt. 28 : 19. 
The IX. Article of the Augsburg Confession teaches, That 
through Baptism the grace of God is offered, that children are 
to be baptized and through Baptism are offered to God and re- 
ceived into his favor. For the promise of God’s grace and the 
gift of the Holy Ghost connected with Baptism, pertains also to 
children. Every child lawfully baptized, until the contrary is 
made to appear, is presumed to be grafted into Christ, regener- 
ated and made a true member of the invisible Church. Chil- 
dren should be so trained that they would never commit actual 
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sin, nor ever remember a time when they did not love God. Jer- 
emiah, John the Baptist, Timothy, Baxter and the Moravians, 
are good examples of this kind of training. Of the latter not 
one in ten could tell when he did not love God. The suppres- 
sion of depravity, a predisposition to sin must receive early at- 
tention, or vice in flagrant forms will appear. The right kind 
of training includes remembrance of the Lord God, his exist- 
ence, perfections, works, and law enjoining duty to both God 
and man. It involves both a public profession of religion and 
regular communion as sanctioned by Christ and St. Paul. In 
short the end of the best training is a finished character. Any 
other training is defective. Solomon says: “Train up a child 
in the way he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” Prov. 22:6. And Christ says: Feed my lambs. 
John 21:15. Christ and Solomon both are high authority in 
favor of the development theory. But the best religious culture 
does not always secure the end intended, a finished Christian. 
And the writer appeals (1). To thousands of Christian families 
throughout the land, which contain scores of unsaved and un- 
godly children. And (2). To every church in Christendom 
which can show its young people on the high road to ruin, 
though St. Paul says: “Bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, to fear and obey God.” Ep. 6: 4. 

2. By conversion is meant a remedy for the failures of de- 
velopment. Luther asks this question: If any one fall from the 
covenant of baptism, how may he be gotten back into it again? 
His answer is: By conversion. There is a difference between 
regeneration and conversion. Regeneration is passive; conver- 
sion, active. “Regeneration is the act of the divine Spirit on 
the soul. Conversion is the act of the soul under the influence 
of the divine Spirit. Neither can exist without the other. No 
philosophy can distinguish between the two. Yet metaphysi- 
cally, every Christian converts himself, but is regenerated by the 
Spirit of God. The change of will is his own, but the influence 
under which this change takes place is God's.” 

The principal things in conversion are repentance and faith. 

Vor. XXXI. No 3. 49 
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The specific idea of repentance is sorrow for sin. But to partic- 
ularize, it includes (1). a knowledge of sin, (2). a deep sense of 
sin, (3). hatred of and aversion to sin, (4). sorrow and regret for 
sin, (5). confession of sin, and (6). forsaking sin. The specific 
idea of faith is confidence, that confidence in Christ which will 
lead us to act on what he says as a certain fact. It requires, 
(1). a knowledge of the truth ; (2). the assent of the understand- 
ing to the truth; and (3). the consent of the will to gospel terms 
Mat. 16: 24. It comprehends an act of the understanding, the 
sensibilities and the will. Repentance and faith constitute Paul’s 
order of salvation, or evangelical conversion, Acts. 20 : 21, which 
furnishes a remedy for the failures of development, The con- 
‘version theory says: Let us continue our efforts to renew them 
in the spirit of their minds and bring them in new obedience to 
the service of Christ. This is what is understood by conversion 
in this connection. The two parties in the Church do not differ 
about doctrine, nor as to the course to be pursued with the 
young, but on the question of ¢heortes. It should, also, be borne 
in mind that the Church proper don’t embrace all! society. Vast 
multitudes have attained to manhood and have never enjoyed a 
pastor's instructions, nor a parent’s prayers. They are in a 
Christless, graceless, hopeless condition. Whilst a child may 
be so trained that it will never know when it did not love God, 
we must deal with God’s sinners as we findthem. and the 
proper thing to do in either case, is to preach conversion to 
them, tell them to repent and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
for the moment any one cordially believes that Jesus Christ by 
his life and death satisfied the justice of God, peace and joy will 
enter his heart. Those who have grown old in sin can not be 
taken back and brought up in Christian homes—taken through 
the whole curriculum of a Christian education It is too late 
for that. Some of these people are often met with on a death 
bed, in the near approach of death. It avails but little, then, to 
talk about the externals of religion. The only thing the writer 
has found helpful and consolatory in such cases was a thorough 
conversion, or a change of the carnal mind into the mind of 
Christ. Egregious mistakes are undoubtedly made. Those 
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who lay too great stress on conversion, aliow their children to 
grow up, largely, at least, without a Christian education, to be 
converted in the future, in a revival, perhaps. But a man has 
no more right to let his children go info sin, than he has to 
leave them in it after they get into it. Besides it is difficult to 
convert old people. According to Dr. Spencer's statistics 650 
out of 1000 of those who are converted, are converted under 20 
years of age; 250 between 20 and 30; between 30 and 40 ; 
12 between 40 and 50; 3 between 50 and 60. Above this no 
estimate has been made. One writer says only one in a hun- 
dred of those who repent on a death bed and get well, prove 
faithful to the end, and another writer says only one in a thous- 
and holds out to the end. In view of these facts, it is not wise 
to neglect the early training of the young. Parents should as 
early as possible teach their children to fear God and set them 
a good example. The Lutheran Church has always been edu- 
cational rather than emotional. But in view of the facts patent 
to all, it must be conceded that those who adopt the develop- 
ment theory and reject the the conversion theory, have no rem 

edy when the former fails. They must let their failures go to 
Hell, without any further effort to rescue them. They 
have tried baptism, confirmation, the Lord’s Supper, in short, 
Christian education, the best fossid/e in an imperfect state, and 
all has failed. What now is to be done. Anything or noth- 
ing. Why continue the effort by preaching conversion to 
them? This is all that can be done. If this avails nothing, 
they must go lost. This conflict between theories is much 
sharper than most people are aware of. The writer once at- 
tended a funeral at which the officiating clergymen collided 
with each other to the discredit of both. The one claimed the 
deceased as a trophy of development and the other as a trophy 
of conversion. After quite an altercation which no one present 
enjoyed, one of the contending parties called on another brother 
to offer the closing prayer. This brother was equal to the oc- 
casion. He arose in his place and repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
and sat down. No other prayer would have suited half so well. 
The conclusion, presumably, was that it was not wise to com- 
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mit one’s self, unqualifiedly, to a particular theory. Each of the 
theories under discussion has its advantages, and religious teach- 
ers should do justice to both. Experience recorded and unre- 
corded abounds with testimony in favor of both theories. And 
the Germans say: “Erfahrung macht die Wahrheit begreiflich 
(experience renders truth comprehensible).” 

The question: “How can we reach the masses,” has been 
discussed without end. Well, says one, the masses can not be 
reached. Men and women who have lived all their lives with- 
out God and without hope in the world, and have not been 
reached, will not, in all probability, ever be reached. Reach for 
the boys and girls. Get them and the masses will be reached. 
The boys and girls can be reached, but when they have grown 
up in sin they have gotten into the non-reachable state. “Back 
to Luther” and his Catechism. Instruct the children in religion 
every day from childhood, and the masses will be reached. It 
is the only sure way. Moreover, that is the way to settle the 
saloon and the drink questions. Teach religion to the young. 
Do not wait for a cyclonic revival. The writer quoted gives us 
a very concise solution of this difficult question. But to most 
minds, it is not entirely satisfactory. Some startling facts con- 
front the careful student. In a certain town in the South only 
114 out of 9,000 young men, were in the Wednesday evening 
prayer meeting and 1,008 were in the saloon the same evening. 
According to the last religious census of Philadelphia, there 
were about 272,472 church members and about 1,000,000 did 
not belong to any church at all. In New York there are about 
718,948 church goers and about 2,718,948 non-church goers. 
Fewer people go to church and fewer children go to school in 
New York than in any other American city. One-half the 
people in Manhattan and Bronx do not go to church. About 
3,848,257 in England and Wales do not go tochurch. In 
Manchester, England, 3,500 houses out of 13,000 make no pro- 
fession of religion at all. Of 400,000,000 of a population in 
China, 1,000,000 are Catholics and 600,000 are Protestants. Of 
the inhabitants of the world 500,000,000 are Christians (200,- 
000,000 are Protestants) and 1,000,000,000 are non-Christians, 








wid 
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(Press Almanac). Now while this is the condition of things 
both in Christian and heathen countries, there will be a crying 
demand for such men as Peter, Tauler, Luther, Knox, White- 
field, Edwards, Nettleton, Finney, Moody, etc., to preach con- 
version. The Holy Ghost blows on a man here and there and 
regenerates him, and nobody else knows anything about it. 
Facts interfere with theories, no matter how carefully set up, or, 
masterly defended. According to sacred history, circumcision 
was first instituted in the time of Abraham. Enoch, Noah, etc., 
must, therefore, have gone to heaven without it. They were 
regenerated, but neither circumcised nor baptized. They lived 
before Abraham was born. Again when the Lord instituted 
baptism, he had all Christians baptized, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, circumcised and uncircumcised. What necessity was there 
for two spiritual new births-—of regenerating them twice? Regen- 
eration by circumcision as a doctrine was opposed by both the 
old prophets and the apostles, Jeremiah, 9 : 27., Acts 7: 51 
and 2: 28. Now if circumcision of the heart was not neces 

sarily tied to circumcision of the flesh, neither is baptism of the 
heart tied to baptism of the flesh There are also some ex 

amples of persons mentioned in the Scriptures who were re- 
generated before baptism and others afterwards. To the dying 
thief, Jesus said: “To day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,” 
but he was not baptized. Cornelius was regenerated before 
baptism. He was a devout man, Acts 10, and had received the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost before the baptism of water. 
Simon Magus was baptized, but not regenerated ; for he pro- 
posed to buy the Holy Ghost with money. Hymeneus, Phy- 
gellus, Hermogenes and the great transgressor so severely cen- 
sured in the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, were all baptized, 
but not regenerated. Regeneration may take place without 
baptism and baptism without regeneration. Every one who is 
baptized, is certified of his right to all the blessings of the 
Christian Church, but he must fulfill the conditions of the cove- 
nant of baptism, namely, repentance and faith. There is rea- 
son to dread the doctrine that all the baptized are regenerated. 
The transmission of saving grace by the Sacraments is one of 
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the fearful errors of. the times. Jesus is the Saviour. There is 
only one fountain to which we can go for the washing of the 
soul. Finally both theories must be insisted cn earnestly and 
persistently till truth shall completely triumph over error and all 
opposition, and the praise ot Jesus Christ shall fill all lands. It 
is hoped that the reader will remember what Thomas a. 
Kempis says: “He is truly great that is great in Charity.” 





ARTICLE IV. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM AND THE GOSPEL.* 
By Rev. H1ram KInG, A. B. 


The philosophy of life teaches that, while the lower orders 
are complete by creative act, the divine energy makes man, in 
part, sudimentary. The divine agency is of necessity thus lim- 
ited, since the moral being cannot be created, but must be de- 
veloped by the subject himself. Man is, accordingly, se/f- made. 

The fall, however, enfeebled man’s natural powers, impaired 
his faculties and robbed him of his rectitude. It, moreover, ad- 
versely affected his environment, subjected him to baneful in- 
fluences, aud made him rudimentary for his a/ter ego, which St. 
Paul calls the “old man” (Ep. 4: 22). This ill-begotten “man” 
embodies all moral malformation, and is, therefore, quite the re- 
verse of man’s ideal of moral integration. . He indeed dehuman- 
izes and brutalizes the race in the exact degree of his own de- 
velopment. 

It is the counter bearing of these adverse conditions in man’s 
being, that not only retards and minimizes the development of 
his manhood, or prevents it altogether, but makes his whole life 
a problem for his own solution. Man’s social integration, in 
particular, is therefore the social problem. 

Society, moreover, is not Jovian-born; but, like the other 


*It is not the purpose to discuss the social problem ‘‘scientifically,’’ but 
to trace the social principle and the social factor, and to ascertain their 
respective functions in human relations. 
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branches of ethnology—governments, laws, arts, languages and 
religions—it develops with the growing manhood of the race. 


THE SOCIAL FACULTY. 


The social faculty was included in the mental and physical 
equipment of the first man, and is therefore innate in his des 
cendants. The social faculty is, moreover, much more than 
men’s aptitude for social relations. It is not only the trend of 
his mind toward social relationship, but it is also the capability 
of directing his mental action for the promotion of his social in- 
terests. The corresponding faculty of beasts is wholly instinc- 
tive, and therefore forms them into herds. The social faculty, on 
the contrary, is exercised in the sphere of ethics, and man is 
therefore not gregarious, but social; he is formed, not into herds, 
but into communities. 


LOVE THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION. 

The development of the social order proceeds through the 
functions of the social faculty, but the social order itself devel- 
ops from the social principle, which is ove. Love is, however, 
a complex emotion and is not indiscriminately the principle of 
social evolution. It is indeed as diverse as the objects upon 
which it terminates. Thus, the matron devotes her life to her 
children—paints their cheeks, as it were, with the bloom of her 
own—but her love being material, is domestic. So, too, in the 
marriage relation, the offering of the life is made, but the love 
of husband and wife, being conjugal, is dwa/. As to the soldier 
who lays his life on the altar of his country, his love, being pa- 
triotic, is bounded by the national frontiers. Love thus restricted 
could not possibly be the social principle, since society is a race- 
development as much as government or law, and is, accordingly, 
Cosmopolitan. As the social order develops thus in the bosom 
of the race, as such, the deduction is certainly warranted, that 
love, as the principle of the social constitution, must be philan- 
thropic—tove for man. Parental love and conjugal love are self- 
seeking as well as self sacrificing, since they are consummated 
in the fossession of their objects. Thus the children delong to 
the parents who love them, and the loving husband and wife 
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belong to each other Philanthropic love, on the contrary, finds 
its satisfaction, not in the possession of its objects, but in the 
self-sacrificing benevolence of its subjects. Thus, men, who 
love their fellow men, practice private beneficence or promote 
public interests, not as beneficiaries, but as benefactors. 

The social principle, being thus love for man, irrespective of 
kinship, friendship or class-distinction, it is plain that society is 
the concrete expression of man's good will to man. 


RELIGION THE MAIN FACTOR OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


Geographical situation, natural resources, government, legal 
and moral codes, race characteristics and inventions are ele- 
ments in social progress, but the main factor of social evolution 
is religion—the truth of the affirmation will appear from the fol- 
lowing consideration : 

In religious devotion man becomes Godlike. Man's moral be- 
ing, it has appeared, cannot be created, but must be formed by 
man himself. Since, however, man is created in the image of 
God, his moral ideal must be God himself. It would therefore 
appear that the elements of his moral growth cannot be wholly 
human. It is indeed certain that the formative powers of the 
moral being are not in man at all, but in God (John 15:5; 1 
Cor. 15 : 10).* Nor can these powers become operative in 
man’s moral. nature with his spiritual union with God. This 
union is, however, established in religion, and the life and spirit 
of God are mediated to men in their religious devotion. As 
men are thus joined to God in the relation of the stream to the 
fountain-head, they are endowed with divine attributes and be- 
come Godlike. They become not good, simply, but benevolent 
and self-sacrificing, like the Son of Man, who came, “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” (Mark 10 : 45). 

Religion becomes preéminently a social factor as it thus 
makes men unselfish and helpful. As men become Godlike, 

*Not only does Sophocles speak of ‘‘the unwritten and indelible law of 
the gods’’ in the hearts of men, but St Paul speaks of Gentiles showing 
“the works of the law written in their hearts” (Romans 2:15). It is 


therefore plain that the divine potencies for the formation of man’s moral 
being are available, to some extent, in natural religion. 
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they also become like-minded and are necessarily fellows. As 
men, moreover, are in religious fellowship, they not only come 
into constant reciprocal contact, but they are a social commu- 
nity. 

Would, then, the elimination of religion really make the so- 
cial community impossible? Yes, as these examples attest: 
“Am I my brother's keeper (Gen. 4 : 9)?” was Cain’s repudia- 
tion of social duty, and was the defiance flung into the face of 
God wholly because that original breaker of the social compact 
was essentially ¢vreligious. Romans and Frenchmen, alike, 
became cruel and bloody; the former, when they learned to 
scoff at the gods in the Pantheon ; the latter, when they decreed 
the deity of the reason in the National Convention of ’92. In 
Italy, the social community became putrescent; in France, its 
richest blood soaked the saw-dust under the Guillotine. The 
conclusion seems to be warranted, that man without religion 
would be brutal and that, therefore, the social order would be 
impossible. 

THE SOCIAL PROBLEM NOT SOLVED IN NATURAL REVELATION. 


If the philosophy of Locke were true, that men get ideas 
only through sensation and reflection, it is certain that man 
would not be religious by nature—if at all. As he could not 
possibly be religious without a knowledge of God, it follows that 
a revelation is being made. Versus the reasoning of this Eng- 
lishman, the Scriptures teach that the Son of God is the “light 
of the world” (John 8: 12), and that he “lighteth every man 
coming into the world” (John 1:9). He illumines the mental 
intuitions* of the race, and all men know without reflection that 
God exists. 

The inference is here warranted that religion, like revelation, 

*The revelation of God in the mental intuitions is imsmediate, and is, 
therefore, not identical with his revelation in the objects of nature 
(Romans I : 19-21; Acts 14:17; Ps. 19 : I, 2). The latter is properly 
“natural”? revelation and is contingent on man’s rational nature. The 
former is natural as being a condition of man’s normal state, without 
which he would not be truly human. So also of religion as under present 
consideration, which is matura/ only in the sense of being normal to man. 


Vor. XXXI. No. 3. 50 
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is universal, because it originates from the knowledge of God thus 
communicated to all mankind. Do the facts of ethic history 
confirm the conclusion of logic? and is religion so great a moral 
power that men everywhere acknowledge its claims? Yes. All 
nations, at their emergence from the pre-historic void, have ap- 
peared as religious communities quite as much as political di- 
visions. Temples, altars, sacred groves, oracles and fetishes are 
ubiquitous, and proclaim man’s common worship of the gods. 
The lands of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Ganges; Europe and 
the “dark continent;” America, China and Japan! All pay the 
homage of religious devotion at templed shrine or forest fane, 
whilst the primitive Greek and Latin races are actually desig- 
nated by the historian as “religious societies.” Absolutely, all 
tribal and national divisions of man—savage, barbarous and civ- 
ilized—alike acknowledge the jurisdiction of the supernatural 
powers over human affairs, and confess a religious creed. Not 
in any age, have any people conceived the standard of right and 
wrong, even, to be fixed by man. The concensus of civil com- 
munities has always been that rules of conduct were prescribed, 
not by men, but by the gods. Even the “master of the Roman 
world,” although an autocrat among men, was but the pontifex 
maximus of the supreme ruler. 

The ubiquity of religious oracle and shrine in the world is the 
historical proof, not only that religion is normal to man, but 
that it is an irrepressible moral force, mighty enough to assert 
itself along the ages at the inception of every life. 

Religion is thus not the result of man’s intellectual progress, 
like geometry, or chemistry, but a divine institution, whose 
author is the second person of the trinity. As touching the 
general province of religion, it is not only the sphere of the 
formative powers of God for the moral being of man, but it is 
also the medium of the sovereignty of God for the moral gov- 
ernment of the world. Surely religion must be the greatest 
moral force in history. 

As then religious sentiment was especially dominant at the 
climaxes of ancient history, why did the great civilizations of 
antiquity perish? Why did not religion thoroughly permeate 
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the state, and, not only conserve the results of mental, moral, 
social and civil progress, but promote the civilizations already 
so great? Not just because the religious life became debased, 
but chiefly because natural revelation is inadequate to man’s re- 
ligious ideal. Under the very highest inspiration of natural 
revelation, man can inscribe his altars only to an unknown God 
(Acts 17 : 23), and, though he seek after him (Acts 17 : 2), he 
cannot find him (Romans 10: 14). The civilizations of Egypt 
and Assyria and Greece and Rome, it is true, were marvelously 
great, for their times, as their national archaeology well attests. 
Nevertheless, these greatest of ancient peoples, being but the 
children of nature, were really groping after God in the dark, 
inasmuch as he never sent them a teacher nor wrote them a 
precept. It is certainly not strange, then, that their religious in- 
stincts, which originally were correct, became so perverted that 
their religious rites degenerated into orgies and injected the fa 
tal virus of immorality into all strata of the social order. As 
the social community is the heart of a people, and therefore vi- 
talizes or vitiates their civilization, it must be plain that the old 
world’s greatest nations could not possibly have survived the 
moral infection of their social life, and the prostitution of their 
religious rites to wanton revelry at the altars of the gods. * 

Natural religion, being thus plainly inadequate to man’s sal- 
vation, it is fair to assume its inadequacy, also, to his social in- 
tegration. A people’s social status cannot be superior to their 
religion, because religion is the principle factor of social devel- 
opment. The social order of the natural man, like his religion, 
can therefore not rise above the natural plane. The inference is 
indeed fully warranted by the state of social life among the 
Gentile nations of antiquity, which was as far from idea/ in great 
Babylon and Rome as it is in Pekin and Tokio. 

*Natural religion is none the less, on that account, the /rve religion, 
since its Author is the Son of God. The religious devotions of the natural 
man are, therefore, acceptable to God, although the worshiper is not in 


saving relation to him. Then, the prayer of the Gentile Cornelius was 


‘“‘heard,’’ and his alms were ‘‘had in remembrance in the sight of God’’ 
(Acts 10 ; 31), but he was, nevertheless, directed to summon the Christian 
Peter, who should speak ‘‘words”’ to him, whereby he should ‘‘be saved,”’ 
and all his house (Acts 11 : 13, 14). 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM SOLVED IN DIRECT REVELATION. 


Revelation became adequate to man’s religious ideal at the 
advent of its Author. As the “Word” (John 1 : 1), simply, the 
Son has no tongue, but makes an unspoken revelation, and men 
see God “as trees.” Thus the great Plato “saw” him, who could 
not recognize any of his attributes except that of Being. As 
the “Word became flesh” (John 1 : 14), however, he acquired 
the organs of speech, and God speaks to men in him (Heb. 
1:2). The divine communication is the gospel, and in it the 
Son “declares” (John 1 : 18) God by revealing him in his a¢- 
tributes. He predicates of him goodness (Matt. 19:17), mercy 
(Luke 6 : 36), righteousness (John 17 : 25), but Jove is the divine 
essense (1 John 4: 8) as well as a divine attribute (ver.9). Love 
is therefore the dominant characteristic of God. 

The supreme question here is, whether, or not, divine love— 
love from the being of God as light from the sun—is communi- 
cated to man? Is the heart of man thus set on fire at the divine 
flame? The interrogative proposition is affirmed in the Scrip- 
tures. God is not only declared to be the Author of love 
(2 Cor. 13:11) but also its source. “For love is of God” 
(1 John 4: 7) affirms the apostle. 

The fountain of divine love is, however, not opened for man 
in natural generation, but in spiritual birth. As the Word be- 
came flesh, he also became the ruler of the universe (Dan. 7 : 
13,14; Matt. 28: 18).. Unlike other monarchs, he was with- 
out subjects at his coronation, but he made the significant proc- 
lamation: “Behold, I make all things new” (Rev. 21 : 5). Like 
other monarch he could reign only over beings of his own 
order. He had, however, proved to be so unlike man in his 
advent that man had crucified him. He would therefore create 
men, not only anew, but in his own image (Romans 8 : 29), and 
thus make them citizens of his kingdom. He meant not, how- 
ever, to utter again the old creative “word” (Ps. 33 : 6), but he 
made religion the medium of his benevolent purpose. He 
founded not a new religion, but he equipped religion with the or- 
dinances of the gospel, and made it his intervening instrumen- 
tality for the regeneration of the race. He endowed religion 
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thus to make it fully grace-bearing. Thus, he ordained the 
preaching of the gospel (Mark 16: 15, 16), that men might be 
“begotten again through the word of God” (1 Peter 1 : 23), be- 
come the “sons of Goa” (Romans 8:14) and “cry Abba, 
Father” (ver. 15). As the specific ritual observance in connec- 
tion with the preaching of the gospel, he instituted baptism 
(Matt. 28 : 19), which is the “laver of regeneration” (Titus 3 : 5), 
that men might be “baptized into Christ” (Gal. 3 : 27) and thus 
be “born of water and the spirit” (John 3: 5). 

As the fatherhood of God is thus established over men, it 
follows that the divine love, as well as the other qualities of 
manhood in Christ, is transmitted to them as a parental char- 
acteristic, after the analogy of natural generation. Of this there 
can be not doubt, since they “become partakers of the divine 
nature” (2 Peter 1 : 4) itself. 

It is now plain that the‘new humanity, being “born of God” 
(John 1 : 13), is not only a “brotherhood” (2 Peter 2: 17), but 
that the brotherhood is divine as well as human, is “brotherly 
love” (Heb. 13 : 1), then, to be measured at the lofty standard 
of divine love? Yes, and the affirmation is fully warranted by 
the Scriptures. It is not only written that “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten son that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have eternal life” (John 
3 : 16) and that Christ “laid down his life for us,” but also that 
“we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren” (1 John 
3: 16). 

Brotherly love, therefore, not only precludes the selfishness of 
the natural man, which always filled the world with cruelty, ra- 
pine and bloodshed, making thus the social order, such as it 
was, ephemeral; but, on the contrary, it exacts supreme self- 
sacrifice in behalf of its objects. Instead of making men com- 
petitors for pleasures and wealth and honors, it makes them 
rivals in self-sacrificing generosity and mutual good will. 

It has now been made to appear: (1). That, in natural reve- 
lation, religion is inadequate to social integration, because it joins 
man, at best, to “an unknown God ;” (2). that, in direct revela- 
tion, religion is equipped with the ordinances of the gospel and 
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is made the channel of its grace; (3). that men are “born of 
God” at the font of the Church and “become partakers of the 
divine nature ;” (4). that therefore the sacred fire of divine love 
is transmitted in the new birth and burns on the altar of the 
heart. 

Is it, however, a historical fact that the transformation, here 
indicated, is wrought by the gospel? and does Christianity ex- 
emplify the conclusion arrived at, that Christians are socal in- 
stead of selfish? That the gospel produced a change at its 
original proclamation, and that the change was radical and to 
the foregoing effect, is well attested : 

1. By the Evangelist. Thus, Christ made “of twain (Jew 
and Gentile) one new man” (Ep. 2:5). “The old things are 
passed away; behold, they are become new” (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 
The three thousand at Pentecost “continued steadfastly in the 
apostle’s teaching and fellowship, in breaking of bread and the 
prayers” (Acts 2: 42). “And the multitudes of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and soul: and not one of them said 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but 
they had all things common” (Acts 4: 32). “For neither was 
there among them any that lacked: for as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold, and laid them at the apostles’ feet : 
and distribution was made unto each, according as any one had 
need” (Acts 4 : 34, 35). According to this testimony, Pente- 
cost was not only the consummation of the new creation, but 
the formation of the Christian brotherhood was the immediate 
result of the inauguration of the economy of the gospel. It 
appears, moreover, that the primitive Christian community was 
excessively social. It was, indeed, exaggerated into a moderate 
form of communism itself. When, however, the new commun- 
ity had undergone two decades of social development, the 
churches in Macedonia and Corinth exemplified ¢#vue Christian 
socialism by contributing “of their own accord,” and “beyond 
their power” for the relief of their needy brethren at Jerusalem 
(2 Cor., chapters 8, 9). 

2. By the Pagans. The enemies of the first Christians bore 
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negative testimony—though none the less conclusive—to the 
power of the gospel to transform the world. Thus, brought the 
charge against the first evangelists, that they were turning the 
world “upside down” (Acts 17: 6). Over the social prodigy 
they, however, exclaimed in admiring surprise: “How these 
Christians love one another!” 

It is thus the testimony of friend and foe, alike, that the prim- 
itive Christian community was dominated by “brotherly love” 
(the principle of the social constitution), and as brotherly love 
itself originated in the consummation of the new creation at 
Pentecost, it is plainly demonstrated that the gospel solves the 
social problem. 

It is, however, only in principle that the social problem is 
solved at the new birth. The gospel supplies adequate condi- 
tions for social integration as it thus transforms the “natural 
man” (1 Cor. 2:14) into the “spiritual” man (ver. 15), but it 
solves the social problem actually only as it develops the spirit- 
ual being of men from babehood in Christ (1 Cor. 3:1) to 
Christian manhood (Col. 1 : 28). It thus appears that it is the 
function of religion (the factor of social evolution) to mediate 
the grace of the gospel, not only for the spiritual birth of men, 
but for their spiritual growth as well. 

After the analogy of the natural life, however, the “sons of 
God” must be dependent on a parent’s faithful care for personal 
qualification to assume the responsibilities of spiritual mandood. 
The Heavenly Father indeed discharges the parental obligation 
through the Son, who is a “teacher come from God” —this teacher 
from heaven instructs not, however, in the secular sciences, which 
lie within the mental scope of the natural man, but he teaches his 
gospel, one feature of which relates to the spiritual science of 
sociology, which the natural man can never hope to master. 
(1 Cor. 2 : 14). 

The Lord’s teachings, unlike those of others, is mandatory, 
because he is man’s master in the new creation as well as his 
teacher. First, he makes imperative for his disciples (learners) 
the social principle: “This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, even as I have loved you” (John 15 : 12), and, 
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second, he imposes on them a rule of conduct towards others: 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so 
do ye also unto them” (Matt. 7 : 12). 

It is thus that this wisest of teachers would solve the social 
problem. Unlike the social reformer, who seeks to repair the 
broken image of God in the natural man, he creates men anew 
in the religious ordinances, and then brings the gospel into con- 
tact with them in its social bearings, precisely, where the social 
problem awaits solution, namely, in their relations to thew fellow- 
men. And surely as men are constrained by the grace of the 
gospel to exercise brotherly love and to practice the “golden 
rule,” the social problem can no longer exist for want of the 
selfishness out of which it rises. 

The Family. Society must always be rudimentary in the 
family and therefore develop from it, or decay with it. As, 
moreover, the family-life is fontal for the life of the community, 
it follows that the moral status of society is fixed by the morals 
of the family. It is, accordingly, quite plain that the family is 
the primary sphere for the solution of the social problem. 

The Creator himself instituted monogamy as the basis of the 
family. He joined together the first man and the first woman 
as “one flesh” (Matt. 19: 5) for the propagation of the race 
(Gen. 1 : 28). Since he classed them as the world’s primitive 
progenitors (Gen. 1 : 28), it is evident that the connubial rela- 
tion is the divine provision for the moral purity of man’s life at 
its inception. As, moreover, the union of man and woman in 
holy matrimony is the normal order of life, it is but plain com- 
mon-sense, that “what God hath joined together” may not be 
“put asunder” by man. It is indeed the teaching of the Lord 
himself, that man cannot dissolve the marriage relation at his 
whim. Thus, the wife, who is put away, “saving for the cause 
of fornication,” is made to commit adultery if she marry again, 
and the man who marries her commits the same crime against 
social purity (Matt. 5 : 31, 32). It is here taught that nothing 
but the breach of the marriage vows can terminate marriage. 
The woman in the aforesaid contingency is therefore an adult- 
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ress, because her former marriage is still in force, and the man 
is an adulterer, because he marries another man’s wife. 

As there can be no doubt that the Lord is the authoritative 
exponent of marriage, it plainly follows that the divorce courts, 
instead of promoting social morality, are the greatest of all 
menaces to the social order. They not only grant divorces in 
appalling numbers, but they issue the majority of decrees in 
divorce, not for the one “cause,” which dissolves the marriage 
relation, but for “every cause” (Matt. 14 : 3), which does not. 

Man thus substitutes polygamy for monogamy, and the con- 
sequences for the social community are deplorable. In these 
mock marriages, men and women live, at best, in egalized adul 
tery, and their offspring are bastards under the statutes of the 
kingdom of heaven. As, moreover, but few of the offenders 
against the sanctity of the marriage contract suffer social ostra- 
cism, it is quite plain that the moral status of society itself is 
not at the loftiest level. It is, indeed, true that the practice of 
this civilized form of polygamy is the gauge of social morality 
itself. Aside from the one cause of divorce, the divorce courts 
are but the organized sentiment of the social community, ex- 
pressing its hospitality against the monogamy instituted in Par- 
adise. 

What, now, is the remedy for this fatal prostitution of mar- 
riage to selfishness and lust? The high crime against domestic 
pravity is committed, not under tolerance of the law, but 
through its agency. Can, then, the law be expected to reverse 
itself and guard the sanctity of the home? No. Human laws 
are but the formulation of the prevailing sentiment, relative to 
matters of legislation, and the popular sentiment against the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage ties is growing. It is only the 
gospel, which is the law of love, that closes this fountain-head 
of social immorality. As husband and wife are inspired by the 
“brotherly love” of the Christians as well as by the love of the 
sexes, and as they exemplify the golden rule, it is not possible for 
either of them to give cause for divorce, or to put the other 
away for “every cause.” If, moreover, husbands and wives, 

Vor. XXXI. No 3. 51 
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the world over, would keep the Lord’s commandment and regu- 
late their mutual conduct by his rule, there would not be a 
single suit in divorce instituted anywhere. 

The Social Evil. The gospel is equally the remedy for sham 
divorcement and the “social evil;” and it closes up ‘disorderly 
houses” just as it puts divorce courts out of session. As men 
and women are “born again” and learn to love one another as 
Christians, they cease to lust after one another as pagans. 

Labor and Capital. As to the material element in man’s so- 
cial integration, the problem is involved, in part, in the indus- 
tres. Labor and capital are the complemental essentials to the 
world’s industrial progress. The mutual relation of the laborer 
and the capitalist is commercial; their mutual attitude is that of 
producer and purchaser. The capitalist seeks to procure labor 
at a profit to himself; the laborer asks fair remuneration for his 
services. 

It is by the fair exchange of values between capitalist and la- 
borer, that material well-being of the social community is pro- 
mated, The exchange of values is fair, however, only as the 
labor performed is profitable to oth the employer and the employee. 
Labor being a true product, the laborer must receive more 
money for it than it costs him to produce it,* just as the capital- 
ist must realize a profit on his investment. This, indeed, is the 
only basis on which traffic can be successfully carried un in any 
branch of commerce, and it is on the mutual profits of produ- 
cers and purchasers, in general, that the social well-being of the 
community must always depend. 

It is evident, however, from the protective measures taken by 
great labor federations, and the frequent and persistent “strikes” 
by many thousand of workmen for higher wages, that labor and 
capital, instead of being in mutual amity, are in deadly conflict. 
Capitalists take advantage of an over-supply of labor, and, by 
excessive wage-reduction, destroy the profits of labor. The re- 
sult is that the laborer cannot provide for his family; his children 

*The laborer’s outlay, in the production of labor, is the amount neces- 


sary to support his family. His labor is profitable when his wages exceed 
the outlay. 
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cry for bread; he becomes desperate and—*strikes.” Or, as 
laborers, like capitalists, are not always proof against avarice, 
they are quite capable, it 1s to be feared, of “going out on a 
strike” with the deliberate purpose of extorting excessive wages 
from their employers. 

It is this conflict between labor and capital that is the “labor 
problem,” and it cannot possibly be solved in the old world, be 
cause the acguéisitiveness of the natural man is abnormally en- 
larged. The gospel, however, establishes peace between labor 
and capital by creating both sides to the conflict “in righteous- 
ness” (Ep. 4 : 24), making them, thus, not only brotherly, but 
also just. 

Monopolies. In the realm of commerce, there are monopolies 
organized “in restraint of trade” and operated, well-nigh, i con- 
trol of trade. These are great commercial vampires, hungrily 
gorging at the arteries of the public.* The monopolistic trade 
corporations in the United States alone, are now exacting hun 
dreds of millions of dollars of unearned profits from its citizens. 
Their mode of operation is to destroy competition, limit pro- 
duction and advance prices. It is easy to see the adverse bear- 
ing which these immense losses have on the social community. 
Secular and religious education, the necessaries, the conveniences 
and the elegancies of life are all essential conditions of social 
elevation. But all are minimized, or made impossible, by the 
constantly increasing robber tax, levied by these commercial au- 
tocrats on the people’s limited resources. 

The monopolists are, however, not only the autocrats of com- 
merce, but they are also, to some extent, the plutocrats of the 
country. The people are, therefore, without a remedy—except 
the gospel. Uf it even were wise to fix the price of commodities 
by law, the capitalized interests, it may be presumed, would dic- 

*The late strike of the anthrocite coal miners is Eartern Pennsylvania 
furnishes a case in point. The miners were granted an advance of fen 
cents a ton on their output. Notice was, however, given that the price of 
coal at the mines would be advanced seventy-five cents aton. On this the 
New York World comments, in part, as follows: ‘‘This probably means 


a full dollar a ton delivered, a tax of $50,000,000 a year on the public, an 
unearned profit of $32,500,000 to the coal-mining railroad corporations.”’ 
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tate the schedules. The gospel, however, is the remedy for 
monopolistic extortion, because it is the greatest of all monopo- 
lies itself. At adds not, indeed, to the burdens of the poor by 
taxing the comforts of life, but it exacts the Aearts of men for 
God, and teaches them that “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive” (Acts 20 : 35). It is quite plain that as the autocrats 
of commerce come to pay the tribute of their hearts to the 
world’s monopolist, they not only cease to “restrain” trade, but 
they re-adjust their corporations in the interest of trade. 

Drunkenness and war. The twin foes of society are drunk- 
enness and war. Each sits at the hearthstone of the home, 
spectral, grim-visaged, relentless, and makes “Rachel” weep in- 
consolably tor her lost children. Each lowers the moral stand- 
ard, leaves millions of victims in its wake and wastes billions of 
treasure. 

The legislator has failed to part the drunkard from his cups. 
The Son of God offers to save him, through his gospel, and suc- 
ceeds. As men, by divine grace, come to exemplify the golden 
rule, they cease to furnish one another, even at a business profit, 
with the means of wrecking their lives, breaking the hearts of 
their friends and extinguishing their hope of heaven (1 Cor. 
6:10). As, on the other hand, the drunkard himself comes to 
practice the precepts of the gospel, it is plainly not possible 
that he should still undergo the swinish transmigration, and 
wallow in the mire (1 John 3 : 9). 

The Disarmament Conference was held at the Hague in the 
interest of international peace, but armed menace is still its best 
guaranty. The utter futility of the attempt to abolish war by 
international agreement was promptly demonstrated by the 
booming of British cannon in South Africa. When, however, 
the military powers of the world shall become the contemplated 
brotherhood of nations (Ps. 2: 8) and adopt the golden rule 
as the standard in international affairs, then the era of “peace 
among men” (Luke 2 : 14) will be fully inaugurated, and the 
“Prince of peace” (Isaiah 9 : 16) will reign over the world in 
fact, as well as in principle. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that, as the gospel 
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regenerates the offenders against the socia! order and thereby 
solves the social problem in all its phases, the world must be 
evangelized, as the Lord directs (Matt. 28 : 19), instead of re- 
formed, as misdirected zeal attempts. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY, 
° CONTINUED FROM PAGE 270, 
By Rev, EDGAR Grim MILLER, A, M. 


Thus far we have dealt with principles and generalities. Now 
we must turn to specific conditions, and to the duty of the Church 
with reference to them. 

The most skeptical cannot deny that there is a social problem. 
The struggle between capital and labor has taken a form which 
shows it to be more than a sporadic discontent. The collossal 
fortunes on the one hand, the grinding poverty on the other; the 
large profits for capital, the low wages and scant recognition for 
labor; the tremendous power of the great corporations and trusts, 
and the growing, hostile power of trade and labor unions; the 
ominous mutterings and threats; the class feeling that is being 
fed and fanned, first into dread, then into hatred, holding menace 
and danger; these things are not to be pushed aside as idle 
dreams of alarmists. They are facts, conditions which must 
be met; the great problem of the day, which must be solved, 
lest the result be greater chaos and wrong. 

First, a glance at some of the schemes presented 4or the so- 
cial salvation. It is important that we have the most prominent 
of these clearly in mind, and clearly distinguished. 

Anarchism, the apostles of which were Proudhon and Krap- 
otkin, is extreme individualism. Proudhon’s social ideal “was 
that of perfect individual liberty.” He believed that “if the 
state in all its departments were abolished, if authority were 
eradicated from society, and if the principle of /aissez faire were 
made universal in its operation, every form of social ill would 
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disappear. * * * If the individual, after coming to the age 
of discretion, could be freed from repression and compulsion in 
every form, and know that he alone is responsible for his acts, 
and must bear their consequences, he would become thrifty, 
prudent, energetic; in short he would always see and follow his 
highest interests. He would always respect the rights of others; 
that is, he would act justly.” * The anarchist would abolish 
binding marriage, and substitute “autonomistic” marriage, 7. ¢., 
it, like all other contracts under the regime, might be dissolved 
at the option of either party. Herr Most lately defined an an- 
archist as “a man who wants real liberty—a society where there 
is no king, no emperor, no president, no law, no parliament, no 
state, no Church, no authority, and, first of all, no master and 
no servant.” 

In method, anarchism is revolutionary, justifying assassina- 
tion by poison, knife or bomb, as a means of destroying all 
existing institutions, governmental, ecclesiastical and social. 
Nihilism, under Bakunin, is a phase of anarchism. 

Yet while this is anarchism pure and simple, it is but fair to 
quote Prof. Wyckoff’s statement, that at present in the United 
States, he finds “even among anarchists, the upholders of bloody 
revolt against the social order, rare. * * * Their views, 
reduced to the simplest terms, seem to take the form of the 
epigram, that the cure for the evils of freedom is more free- 
dom”—An application of “stmilia similibus curantur” which 
Hahneman would scarcely approve. 

Communism is more difficult to define. At times it admits 
of anarchistic methods, and looks to revolution to accomplish 
its aims, but there its similarity to anarchism ends. In reality 
it lies at the opposite pole from anarchy, Instead of the indi- 
vidual being supreme, it seeks the social salvation through the 
practical abolition of the individual, except as a unit in the com- 
mune. It demands a redistribution not only of capital, econom- 
ically considered, but of all things. It would do away with 


*H. R. Osgood, Art. ‘‘Scientific Anarchism,’’ Pol. Sci., Quar., March, 
1889. 
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individual ownership, frequently extending the communal idea 
to wives as well as to possessions. 

Socialism, or as it is coming to be more commonly called, 
collectivism, is to be clearly distinguished from communism, in 
that it does not do away with private ownership. Private prop- 
erty remains, and ordinarily, the right of inheritence. It is 
capitalistic property alone that is to become the common pos- 
session, 2. é., the land, the mines, the railways, telegraphs, all 
the great sources of production, and the machinery of manu- 
facture, everything which as wealth- producing, except the labor 
of man, is to be the collective property of all, worked for the 
common interest. The principle of distribution, according to 
the most practical schemes, might be given in a modification of 
the famous formula of St. Simon: “From every man according 
to his ability: to every man according to the service rendered ; 
and, unless a man be sick or otherwise incapacitated, if he will 
not work, neither shall he eat.” 

It leaves room, as now, for individual incentive, but personal 
possessions become merely so much reserve, to be drawn from 
at will, but bearing no interest and paying no dividends. 

This, in general, is socialism, though its details vary with 
every exponent of its doctrines. With some it is boldly anti- 
Christian; with others, distinctly and avowedly Christian, ap 
pealing to gospel teaching for its support ; while in between are 
all the gradations from the one to the other. With all, it is 
viewed as an evolutionary, rather than a revolutionary move- 
ment. Resolution plays no part in the socialistic program. 
It stands in direct antithesis to anarchism, and, while some 
claiming to be socialists approximate closely to communism, 
the two are essentially different. 

These distinctions are necessary to a clear view of the field. 
To repeat, anarchism, is individualism run to seed. Commu- 
nism, is a deal level, in which the individual is lost in the crowd, 
and all things are in common. 

Socialism is collective ownership of the sources of wealth, 
with place for individual incentive, and personal ambition. 

All of these schemes, with their hundreds of different phases, 
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and their finely wrought theories fail, apart from the question of 
their morality or immoralitv, because they overlook the essen- 
tial elements of human nature. They are constructed for their 
author's ideal man, under ideal conditions, not for men as they 
are found in the actual world of passion, struggle and ambition. 
The best of them needs something to complete it. While over 
against them all, ready to combat whatever is false or evil in 
them, or to utilize whatever is good, stands the gospel of Jesus, 
fearlessly claiming that it, and it alone, holds the key to the 
world’s old problems, in the Fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man; and it calls on all men to be born again, 
through Christ the Lord, and then to take up the cross and fol- 
fow him. 

Laveleye declares that “the essential truth which arises from 
the whole teaching of Christ, is that no improvement is possible 
without first making the man himself better.”* Earlier, he 
says: “How superior is Christianity, considered merely from 
the point of view of social reform, to all these systems, in which 
either true charity, or a just appreciation of facts is wanting! 
An infinite tenderness for the oppressed pervades the gospel, 
together with a sublime sentiment with social justice.” Frances 
Willard once epigrammatically put it: “Only the golden rule 
of Christ can bring the golden age of man.” In the same 
line, Prof. Shaler Matthews: “The world can become the king- 
dom (of God) only by repentance and a moral change, on the 
part of its members, that replaces the spirit of revolt against 
goodness and a loving God, with the spirit of sonship. 

And Jesus saw aright: a perfect society cannot be created 
from imperfect people. That which stands in the way of the 
realization of many a man’s ideal for society, has not been its 
own logical inconsistency, but its failure to find or to produce 
the right sort of men upon which to work. The plan of the 
house called for marble, the only material at hand was mud. 
Jesus proposes to furnish good material as well as a noble plan.” + 

Christianity has not always been looked upon as a plan for 

*Socialism of to-day. 
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the redemption of the world as such, and the establishment of 
the kingdom of God on earth, in more than a spiritual sense ; 
but the Church has unconsciously sown the seed which has 
made men dream of that coming kingdom, whether they were 
of the Church or not. Laveleye draws attention to the signifi- 
cant fact that it has been the Christian countries, and they alone, 
which have evolved socialism and the other social schemes. 
There is no parallel to the movement in Mohammedan lands, or in 
the Orient. The explanation given is that “socialism has its 
root in Christianity.” The same author gives a number of quo- 
tations from Bossuet (1627-1704) and the early fathers, which 
the most rabid might take for their text, and in which riches 
and the inequalities of social life are ineighed against as ve- 
hemently as can be done by the most radical socialist, commun- 
ist, or even anarchist. “The murmurs of the poor are just. 
Wherefore this inequality?” Bossuet—*The rich man is a thief,” 
St. Basil—“The rich are robbers; a kind of equality must be ef- 
fected by means of gifts out of their abundance. Better all 
things were in common,” St. Chrysostom. “Opulence is al- 
ways the product of a theft, committed, if not by the actual 
possessors, by his ancestor,” St. Jerome. “Nature created com- 
munity; private property is the offspring of usurpation,” St. 
Ambrose. “In strict justice, everything should belong to all, 
iniquity alone has created private property,” St. Clement. 

Quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. The brother- 
hood of man and the dignity of human life, which form the core 
of every social plan, are distinctly the fruit of Christian teach- 
ing, and, while it is startling to find such radical sayings in the 
writings of the Church, it helps to account for the origin of some 
of the extremer trends. The social problem, plainly, has sprung 
from the gospel, and if that gospel has launched us into turmoil 
and strife which otherwise would not have existed, and holds no 
solution for the questions which it opens, it fails at a crucial 
point. It is because we believe that it does not fail, that we can 
face the future with such assurance. 

Emanuel Fichte (ob. 1879), summing up the faith of the 
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evangelical socialists, declares that “Christianity still bears in its 
bosom a renovating power of which the world has no concep- 
tion. It will one day become the immanent and organizing 
force of society, and then it will reveal itself to the world in 
all depth of its conceptions, and in all the wealth of its power 
for good.”* 

Considering Christianity, not only as a means of saving souls 
from eternal death, but as the factor in social regeneration and 
redemption, the relation of the Church to the social problems 
of the day becomes intimate and real. Determining what that 
relation should be, involves, (1) the study of the gospel message 
with reference to its social bearing ; (2) a study, close and per- 
sistent, of the conditions and problems which exist, in the light 
of Christ’s ideal; and (3), a study of the Church’s method of 
delivering its message, with reference to what has been, what is, 
and what should be. 

1. The study of the message of the gospel, with reference 
to its social bearing. Read the gospels for their social mes 
sage, and the bearing which their teachings have on the prob- 
lems of the day, and it is seen that if the teachings of the 
Master were absolutely obeyed, the problems would every one 
disappear. It is not because the gospel holds a fully developed 
social scheme, but because, instead of dealing with specific 
symptoms of the diseases of the body politic, it strikes at the 
root of the matter, and finds the source of all the trouble in the 
sinful heart of man. Its first aim is to cleanse the heart, then 
to educate to a recognition of the true relation of man to man, 
as well as to God; and finally, it lays down the principles which 
make plain the duties growing out of those relations. 

How far the Scriptures do furnish a social scheme, logically 
deducible from their teachings, each may judge, after a fair and 
candid study ; but it is a significant fact that those social reform- 
ers who recognize the Bible at all, boldly claim its authority for 
their teachings. 

William Dean Howells quotes a radical clergyman, as reply- 
ing to such aclaim: “Yes, those are doubtless the teachings 
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of Christ; but the political economy of Christ was ignorant 
and mistaken.” 

Believing Christ to be divine, we cannot accept a solution 
such as that. It is arbitrary to dispose of the matter by 
relegating his words to the domain of the figurative, and it be- 
comes our duty to study what Christ did teach, and then pro- 
claim it fearlessly. This nfuch is certain: he taught an indi- 
vidualism of the most intense sort, so far as responsibility and 
accountability are concerned; and at the same time, a human 
brotherhood, a community of interests and duties, a kingdom of 
God on earth, far more real and comprehensive than the Church 
has ever appreciated, or dared to preach. Its preaching of 
brotherhood has been vague, indefinite, idealistic, with only 
sporadic efforts to put it into actual practice. 

Witness the hymn books of all the Churches; praise to God, 
worship, thanksgiving, petition, consecration, and confession are 
the subjects which furnish the themes of sacred song. We look 
in vain for any number of hymns that exalt the idea of brother- 
hood, or emphasize the manward side of Christian duty. This 
fact has special significance from the importance which has al- 
ways been attached to hymns, as embodying the real faith of 
the people. 

What do the gospels teach? That must be the first concern 
of the Church as it confronts the social problems of the day. 
In answering the question we must cast aside all preconceived 
notions, and all the teachings of tradition, which cannot be ver- 
ified. ‘We must go back to Christ himself, and with unbiased 
minds, learn from him the answer. 

2. The second step is a study of the conditions which we 
find in the world about us, in the light of Christ’s ideal. The 
man who fails to study the actual situation which he wishes to 
effect by spiritual truth, is like the farmer who would study the 
seed which he would sow, with all the minuteness of a natural. 
ist, and make no inquiry as to soil or climate or methods of 
cultivation. No successful political leader would begin a cam- 
paign, without first studying the situation, with the idea of find- 
ing out the exact truth concerning it—the peculiarities of the 
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people, their predjucies, their needs, the problems to be solved 
and difficulties to be overcome. The successful merchant makes 
an equally careful study of his field. So the Church must take 
the world as it is, and strive to learn its inner life and thought, 
with all its virtues and short-comings, its difficulties and trials, 
its problems and unrest, in order that it may understand its 
needs, and how best to minister to its requirments. We must 
investigate class distinctions and class feeling, how far they ex- 
ist, and how far they influence life ; the labor problem, the posi- 
tion of woman, marriage and divorce, the social evil, the tem- 
perance question, Sabbath observance, education, prevalent 
amusements, sanitation and its influence on life, and even the 
housing of the people. All these things are subjects for direct 
and careful study, as a pre-requisite for a proper adjustment and 
ordering of the Church’s work. Last but not least, we nfust 
master the question of the true position and influence which 
religion occupies in the age, and with the people, wherein it is 
a living force moulding the thought and lives of the commu- 
nity, and wherein it fails, and why. This cannot be done in 
the shadow of a cathedral, or by the study of church rolls, but 
in the busy marts of life, in studying the standard of life and 
morals that prevail, and in learning what honor is paid to the 
religion of Jesus. 

The social conscience, hardened as it is in some directions, 
has advanced marvelously in others. The contrast between the 
social conditions of to-day and those of a century ago, and be- 
tween the social conscience of the same periods, is so great as 
to be almost inconceivable. The condition of the “sans-coulot- 
tes” of the French Revolution, and of the English poor in the 
days of Robert Raikes’ first efforts for the social uplift—condi 
tions, which, bad as they were, scarcely excited a comment—is 
paralleled only in the lowest slums of the great cities to-day, 
and rarely there ; while the moral life of men of high degree in 
Church as well as state, was, without protest, or a second 
thought on the part of the people, foul and vicious to a de- 
gree that would not be tolerated now for a single hour. The 
public conscience has made tremendous strides, and not only 
demands an outward observance at least of a morality laughed 
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at then, but is touched by the sufferings of humanity, 
and responds to a feeling of brotherhood and responsibility, 
then unknown. The great work of the Church to-day is to 
educate this social conscience, to transform men so that they will 
fulfill the basal duty of doing unto others as they would be 
done by, and will understand both the scope of their obligations 
toward their fellowmen, and the fact that possessions bring re- 
sponsibility for the manner of their use. That accomplished, 
the master-key to the social problems has been found, the key 
which, rightly used, will solve, or lead to the solution of every 
one. 

3. The methods by which the Church delivers its message 
and performs its work, as tested with reference to its social re- 
sponsibility, next occupies our attention. 

It is not a matter to be dismissed cavalierly by pointing to 
what has been accomplished in the past, in giving form to mod- 
ern civilization, and giving the modern standard of morals and 
life, or by pointing to the triumphs of Christian teaching and 
labor. There is an inherent power in the truth of the gospel 
which makes itself felt, in spite of poor or inadequate methods. 
The question is not whether something has been, or is being ac- 
complished, but whether all is being done that might or should 
be done; whether the methods in vogue, however effective they 
may formerly have been, are adapted to present day conditions 
and needs. Men cannot learn to love God with their whole 
hearts without being made better citizens and better neighbors ; 
and, “so far as religion makes men temperate, moral, industrious 
and unselfish, it has an important part in improving social con- 
ditions.” But, the point is well taken that “the avowed en- 
deavor has not been so much the salvation of man, as the sal- 
vation of the soul. * * * There have been many beautiful 
ministrations, in the name of religion, to the needy, the sick and 
the suffering; but such ministrations have been commonly 
classed under philanthropy. Especially have the organized ac- 
tivities of religion been directed to spiritual results.” * 

The activities of the average Christian Church to-day include 
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beyond the routine spiritual work, contributions to the stated 
benevolences of the denomination with which it is connected, 
an occasional response to a philanthropic appeal, and perhaps 
the oversight of a few of the poor of the congregation. That 
is the limit. The community, as such, is untouched, except as 
forces for its betterment are put in motion through the regene- 
ration of individual lives. Distinctively Christian movements 
for the moral uplift, such as the Y. M. C. A. and kindred or- 
ganizations, are given to understand that their work is not only 
outside of, and distinct from the Church, but outside of legiti- 
mate church activity. The church building is open only at the 
hours of service; the pastor’s function is held to be distinctly 
and only spiritual, and if he steps out of the traditional lines and 
takes part in the life of the community at once he is the object 
of criticism. 

Yet there is a noticable breaking down of the traditional con- 
ception. The world is becoming more familiar with the idea of 
a clergy who are active in the broader effort for the kingdom of 
God, and who must be reckoned with as leaders in all that is for 
the general welfare, whether it be the suppression of vice, or the 
advancement of virtue.or prosperity. So too, the social side of 
life holds a growing place in the activities of the Church every- 
where. Church architecture is already showing the effect of this 
trend in providing for church parlors, often for kitchens, in the 
plans for the church. Parish houses are becoming common. 

As yet the movement is largely a groping, a half recognition 
of a great truth, that in too many instances leads to develop- 
ments which detract from the old spirituality without adding 
anything to real effectiveness. What is required is an apprecia- 
tion of the full mission of the Church, and then a bold turning 
of the face toward the problem of fulfilling it. We need to 
realize the fact that the greater number of the problems which 
the Church has to meet, are social problems, and that they must 
be met squarely, before even the spiritual work can be success- 
fully done. 

The Church, working under present methods, has come to be 
associated largely with wealth and power, and consequently 
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been made to appear as a class institution. The dilettante 
social activity found in certain quarters, is resented instead of 
welcomed, by those who feel this class distinction. What is to 
be done? A revolution of present methods is not what is 
needed. There is not one of the present functions of the 
Church which dares be diminished in the least. They stand for 
the first of Christ's two commandments. What is required is 
the proper codrdination of the second of Christ’s command- 
ments, and its duties, to the first, and the extending of the 
Church’s work so as to cover it. There must be the effort to 
embody, in distinctive church work and activity, the whole of 
the Master’s work, as well as of the Master’s law—not lower- 
ing religion into mere humanitarianism, or exalting it above the 
earth into the clouds of spiritual ecstasy, but joining the two 
elements in a God-decreed union, not to be separated or di- 
vorced by the will of men. “A religion which neglects the 
spiritual life becomes formal and sensuous; while one which ig- 
nores the physical life, becomes more or less mystical and ef- 
feminate, loses virility and has little influence over men or 
affairs.”* The trend is toward a strong, virile religion. Vice 
President Roosevelt, in a recent article on “Civic Helpfulness,” 
pays eloquent tribute to the influence of the religious teachers, 
the pastors, priests and workers, with whom he has come in con- 
tact in a public and in a private way—men who live in touch 
with the people, and seek the uplifting of the life; who seek 
and work for the coming of the kingdom of God, as well as 
the winning of the soul. 

All this will remain vague, impractical and useless, except as 
a starting point for further investigation, unless there be some 
definite plan which shall make the Church a heart of the com- 
munity, sending out into all the arteries of life, strong, rich im- 
pulses for good, and bringing it into vital connection with the 
life and needs of the people, in such a way that it may win, and 
not repel them. 

It is not a new problem. We are not treading on virgin soil 
in attempting to solve it. A plan for its solution has already 
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been suggested which is, in spirit, in harmony with whai has 
been outlined. It is found in the platform of the open and in- 
stitutional church league, and is, in part, as follows: “Inas- 
much as the Christ came not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister, the open and institutional church, filled and moved by the 
Spirit of ministering love, seeks to become the centre and 
source of all beneficent and philanthropic effort, aud to take the 
leading part in every movement which has for its end the alle- 
viation cf human suffering, the elevation of man and the better- 
ment of the world. 

“Thus the open and institutional church aims to save all men, 
and all of the man, by all means, abolishing the distinction be- 
tween the religious and secular, and sanctifying all days and all 
means to the great end of saving the world for Christ.” 

The experimental stage of the application of this plan to 
practice is not yet past, and it would be strange if in the tran- 
sition from the old methods, there would be no objectionable 
developments. It is too radical an innovation to be accepted 
heartily and cordially, until it has proved itself worthy. Still, 
the plan is so scriptural in its conception of the Christ mission, 
and its principles of work are so in line with the Master’s own 
work, that it demands at least a respectful hearing. 

While it leaves wide scope for adaptation to local needs, it 
furnishes a clean definite plan of action. Where the experi- 
ment has been tried most thoroughly, there is the greatest 
success, and the greatest enthusiasm over its possibilities. Dr, 
Strong in his monograph on the subject, declares that as the 
value of these methods is recognized they are gradually being 
adopted by churches which would not think of calling them- 
selves “institutional.” Thus in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
Bronx, New York City, out of 488 Protestant churches, 112 are 
engaged in one or more forms of institutional work. Trade and 
manual training schools, cooking and sewing schools, gymnas- 
iums, reading rooms, baths, dispensaries, day nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, penny- provident banks, employment bureaus, and other 
agencies for help and development are features of their work 
Instead of these temporal concerns weakening the spiritual 
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power of the churches which have adopted them, it is these 
churches which report the greatest spiritual results, at the con- 
ventions of their denominations ; to say nothing of the mighty 
influences for good which are set at work by them in the com- 
munity, and the seed of spiritual truth which they sow, to bear 
harvest by and by. The first table of the law is not neglected 
for the second, but, on the contrary, the second makes the first 
more real to men, as they find the Church of Christ actually 
touching their lives, and showing a genuine, practical unselfish 
interest in their welfare. 

The social problems are grappled with from a Christian stand- 
point, and in that act a part of their solution is already found, 
Needy men are met with sympathy and love, and not merely 
bidden “depart in peace,” but “warmed and filled,” and put in 
the way of living a righteous life. All men, in Christ’s name, 
are given a higher plane of living, and provided with that which 
is good and pure, in exchange for that which is condemned 
and put away. For it is not merely for mission work and 
work among the poor, or even for the unchurched. Its 
forms vary with local needs, and may be confined to the 
gymnasium and reading room, to keep the young from the 
streets, and provide a healthful place for congregating, with 
proper amusements, and under proper influences: 

This broadening of the Church's functions, so that it em- 
braces work done heretofore by other organizations, raises the 
questions of its effect on denominational life, and of the atti- 
tude of the Church, in the new regime, to extra-churchly agen- 
cies for good. Denominationalism is not to be looked upon as 
wholly regrettable, even from the standpoint of the new con- 
ception of the Church's mission. It has enabled the truth of 
Christ to be presented in various forms, and by various methods, 
calculated to appeal to men of different types and tempera- 
ments. The emphasis laid on the “social” obligations of the 
Church, does not mean the doing away with denominational 
lines. As the idea of brotherhood is developed, and practical 
Christianity more and more insisted upon, the divisive points 
will of necessity fall into less prominence, while the great essen- 
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tials, on which all are agreed will be more and more empha- 
sized. Doctrine will be preached only as it can be made a 
dynamic of life, and the rest left to the theologians. But, as 
before Santiago, cavalry, artillery and infantry were encamped 
side by side with marines from the fleet, and the great warships 
patrolled the coast, each part of the forces retaining its individ- 
uality, and fighting in its own way for a common object, and 
with a single flag; so the Churches, each in its own place, true 
to its own traditions, go forward as a single army of the Lord, 
with the cross as the common standard, fighting for the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

The Reformation has been called “a period to start from, not 
an era in which to anchor the Church,”* and if we, as a Church, 
have the advantage of beginning with a theology which stands 
the test of the present day ; and which, from its Christo-centric 
basis, and its teaching of the universal love and fatherhood of 
God, lends itself with special power to the proclaiming of the 
whole gospel of Christ, we have but to thank God, and recog- 
nize the added responsibility which comes with our greater op- 
portunity. 

The attitude of the Church towards extra-churchly agencies 
for the social uplift, must be thoroughly understood and care- 
fully guarded. On the one hand they must be recognized as 
co-laborers with the Church, demanding support and encourage- 
ment—parts of the machinery of the kingdom of God, draw- 
ing power and inspiration from the same source as does the 
Church herself. There is no philanthropic or reform effort at- 
tempted, however it may include in its ranks of workers Jews, 
agnostics, and others, which has not its roots in Christian teach- 
ing; or which has not formed its ideal from that of Christ. 
Whether a Y. M. C. A.,a Rescue Mission, or the Salvation 
Army, whose work is done in the name of Christ, or a college 
settlement or civic Reform Club, the spirit of the work is the 
spirit of the Master. It is his work, and must be so recognized 
and encouraged. But on the other hand, these things cannot 
be looked upon as taking the place of the Church, with the 
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Word and Sacraments. The Church has a distinct-place in the 
divine plan for the regeneration and education of the world, and 
the realizing the kingdom of God; and that place dare no more 
be usurped by organizations outside of it, or within it, than it 
dare delegate its work to these other agencies and feel its duty 
done. 

We cannot close without the specific consideration of the re- 
lation of the pulpit to social problems. The greater part of the 
question has already been disposed of in what has been said; 
fora true conception of the attitude of the Church, must of 
necessity include, and largely define, the attitude of the clergy. 
If the Church is to study the social situation, it must do it 
largely through the clergy; if it is to teach, they are to be the 
teachers ; if it is to act, they are to be the leaders. The clergy- 
man must therefore be a student not only of theology but also 
of sociology. Pres. Ely says: “I would say that half the time 
of a theological student should be devoted to social science, and 
theological seminaries should be the chief intellectual centres 
for social science.” 

Herr Todt, quoted by Laveleye, makes this clear statement: 
“Whoever would understand the social question and contribute 
to its solution, must have on the right hand the works on Polit- 
ical Economy, and on his left, the literature of scientific social- 
ism, and must keep his New Testament open before him.” 
“Political Economy,” he adds, “plays the part of anatomy, it 
makes known the constitution of the social body. Socialism is 
the pathology, which describes the malady; and the gospel is 
the therapeutics which apply the remedy.” 

The attitude of the clergyman, both in fact and in method, 
must be that of the earnest searcher after truth. His position 
must be that of a leader among men. He must be a manly 
man, in all his relations; preaching a gospel of hope, for this 
world, as well as for the next, a gospel which touches the every 
day thoughts and needs of men, strong, virile, Christlike ! 

The gospel which has been committed to us is a gospel for 
men, and is not meant to waste its strength in the pulpit, either 
on philosophic discussions which only the trained intellect can 
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follow, or in flowery rhetoric, or conjectives about what has 
not been revealed. It is to teach men how to live. It is to 
solve the problems of their lives. It is to bring peace and good 
will among men, as well as to declare God’s good will toward 
them. It is to save men’s bodies, as well as their souls; to 
continue the work which it has begun, of wiping out the in- 
justices and cruelties of man to man, and to bring the kingdom 
of God on earth. The preacher is the herald of that kingdom, 
as well as a captain in its army, and he must learn to see things 
as they are, that he may best muster his forces for the battle. 

No visionary Utopias dare solve for him the problems of the 
day. He must learn that legislation of itself never made men 
moral. That is the work of the Holy Spirit, through the gos- 
pel which he preaches. He must learn that his vocation, while 
holy, is not merely spiritual, but has to do with temporal, physi- 
cal things as well. His work is soul-winning, but it is also soul 
culture, and temporal helpfulness. It is character building, but 
character building in the community, as well as in the individ- 
ual. 

The pulpit is to be a guide to the thought of the people, 
opening up new avenues and channels, pointing to truths which 
otherwise would be ignored, and bidding men “think on these 
things.” There must be much seed sown which shall bear fruit 
only in long years to come, and the preacher must learn the 
lesson, so difficult to master, and often so bitter in the learning, 
that great movements are slow of realization, and call for tact and 
sacrifice, as well as consecration, patience and perseverance, on 
the part of those who help them on. 

There are social problems which are also moral questions, 
which therefore demand place in the preaching of the Word, a 
fearless rebuke of wrong and calling to duty, with a “thus saith 
the Lord.” There are others, not usually classed as moral, 
which involve a civic duty, clean and real, which also demand 
that the pulpit speak with no uncertain sound. There are still 
others which must be met in other ways. The clergyman in 
these days, is not only a preacher. He is the pastor, the orga- 
nizer, the friend, the man whose hearty hand-clasp and sympa- 
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thetic spirit, bring him into his people’s lives as a man among 
men. He is not to be a thing in clerical garb, posing on a 
pedestal, sipping tea with adoring women, and despised by the 
men. In a hundred ways he may sow the seed of the king- 
dom, and bear no small part in its realization, by making plain 
the fact that Christ has made all men brethren, each with a duty 
to his fellows; by showing that Christ’s religion ennobles labor 
and demands of all men, rich or poor, high or low, employer or 
employee, that they do unto their fellow-men as they would be 
done by. It depends on the clergy to teach that the religion of 
Jesus is a life, and that it holds the key to the problems which 
perplex. 

The outlook in the world is full of terror from every point of 
view excepting that of faith. The “classes and the masses” are 
being as clearly arrayed against each other, as they were in 
France before the horrors of the Revolution. Not only the 
whole country, but the whole world, is in a state of ferment, 
and the Social Problem with all its minor problems stares us in 
the face. We believe the promises of God, and we face the 
crises confident of the power of the gospel of Jesus, as the 
means for the solving of the problem, and the bringing of peace 
on earth—a social scheme if you will, but a plan which involves 
first a change in the human heart, which by transforming man, 
will make benefit for the kingdom of God, with its liberty and 
blessings. In that old, old gospel, only half of which has been 
preached, we find the message which shall save the world. 

So, recognizing the social problems as primarily the problems 
of the Church, we would urge the study of those problems ; the 
preaching of the gospel as Christ gave it, whole and entire; and 
the taking up of all the Master's work, that the Church may be 
the force in the world’s regeneration for which she was designed 
and commissioned. 

So we cry to the Church, as to a great giant who sleeps, and 
bid her awaken, and use her God- given power in this crisis of the 
world, and say, in the Master’s name, to the storm which 
threatens, “Peace be still !” 





Christ Under Oath. 


ARTICLE VI. 
CHRIST UNDER OATH. 
By Rev, J. J. Youne, D. D. 


The object of this article is not to set forth Christ’s attitude 
toward the legal oath, but to examine his testimony concerning 
himself whilst under oath. This may seem somewhat strange, 
but the times in which we live require a study of the original 
sources; a going back to the fountain-head; testimony that can 
be relied upon under all circumstances. The learned men of 
this age prefer—yea, even demand—first-hand and reliable tes- 
timony. From this they desire to draw their own conclusions, 
instead of relying upon those drawn by their predecessors. 
This is doubtless the reason why some learned theologians have 
raised the cry, “back to Christ.” We have reason to believe 
that they aim to find out what Christ has said concerning him- 
self, instead of taking for granted what others have said about 
him. 

Whilst it may not seem wise to yield to the demand of scien- 
tific men, we nevertheless believe that Christology will not suffer 
by subjecting it to first-hand and reliable testimony. The 
Church need not fear to study and proclaim Christ according to 
his own words. It may be that the difficulties, which have 
arisen in several branches of the Christian Church, could have 
been avoided if Christ had been studied and proclaimed accord- 
ing to his own words, instead of those of scientific investigators. 
Since the age demands it, why should we refuse to tell the world 
who Christ is according to his own testimony? By refusing we 
not only strengthen, but even confirm the Unitarian spirit of this 
age. 

Since Christ is universally acknowledged to be a pure, good 
and great man, the best and greatest man that ever walked upon 
the face of this earth, we can safely depend upon his testimony 
concerning himself. Whilst we have implicit confidence in his 
words, regardless of the circumstances under which they were 
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uttered, we nevertheless prefer to have them under oath upon 
this vital subject. We give preference to this not because we 
entertain the east doubt concerning his statements, but that his 
evidence may be legal. If we mistake not, all legal evidence 
must be sworn to; hence our desire to have this testimony con- 
cerning himself under oath, in order that no question of legality 
may invalidate the same. Providentially his enemies secured 
such testimony for us. Whilst he stood before the council, 
Caiaphas put him under oath to tell them whether he be “the 
Christ, the Son of God.” This of course was not done to se- 
cure legal evidence concerning himself from his own lips for 
future ages; but rather to deliver themselves out of the great 
dilemma in which they then were, and also to make Christ’s con- 
demnation doubly sure. They succeeded in gaining their end; 
but in doing so they unwittingly furnished the world with most 
valuable legal testimony concerning the person of their envy, 
and that from the innocent victim’s own lips. The oath admin- 
istered by Caiaphas reads, according to Mat. 26 : 63, as follows: 
“I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Christ, the Son of God.” According to this most solemn 
oath Jesus was to give legal testimony whether he be the Christ, 
the Son of God. 

Whence did Caiaphas get the ideas thus set forth? Did some 
one maliciously misrepresent Jesus, or did he actually lay claim 
to the same in his teachings? There must be some foundation 
for the same, and this foundation we will endeavor to discover 
before we will consider his legal answer. In fact it will be neces- 
sary also to find out the real meaning of the words he is to 
answer under oath. If we have but an imperfect conception of 
these words, we will necessarily have an imperfect conception of 
his legal testimony concerning himself. The real meaning of 
these words is of the greatest importance to reach a true con- 
clusion. 


DID CHRIST CLAIM TO BE THE CHRIST? 


We have no reason to believe, from the records in our posses- 
sion, that Jesus was maliciously accused of claiming to be “the 
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Christ ;’ but rather, that he in his teaching laid claim to the 
same. 

Matthew tells us (Mat. 16: 15-17) that when on a certain 
occasion he questioned his disciples about the people’s views 
concerning himself, he put the following question to them: 
“But whom say ye that l am?” To this Peter replied: “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Whereupon the 
Saviour answered: “Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” The fact that Jesus did not correct Peter's state- 
ment, but spoke of it as a revelation from his Father in heaven, 
is an evidence that he wanted his disciples to look upon him 
as “the Christ.” In fact he not only wanted them to look upon 
him as “the Christ,” but he also warned them against false 
Christs. This is evident from the following words of Jesus, as 
found in Mat. 24 : 23, 24 and Mark 13:22: “If any man shall 
say unto you, lo, here is Christ, or there; believe it not. For 
there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall show 
great signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, 
they shall deceive the very elect.” In his conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, at Jacob’s well, he also claims to be “the 
Christ,” and from that conversation we learn that the word 
Christ has the same meaning as the word Messiah. The woman 
said: “I know that Messias cometh, which is called the 
Christ ;” to which he replied: “I that speak unto thee am he” 
(John 4: 25, 26). Inthe gospel of John (1:14) we are also 
told, that when Andrew found his brother Simon he said unto 
him: “We have found the Messia, which is, being interpreted, 
the Christ.” Here we see that Jesus claimed to be “the Christ ;” 
and since the Greek word Christ has the same meaning as the 
Messia, it must therefore refer to his Messiahship. 


DID HE CLAIM TO BE “THE SON OF GOD” ? 


Having thus settled his claim to and the meaning of the word 
“Christ,” let us see whether he also claimed to be “the Son of 
God.” In the above mentioned answer of Peter, found (Matt. 
16 : 15-17), Jesus is described as “the Christ” and “the Son of 
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the living God.” His Messiahship and Sonship of God are here 
clearly set forth, and in his answer he claimed both. Accord- 
ing to John 9: 35-37, Jesus put the following question to 
the man whose sight he had restored: “Dost thou believe in 
the Son of God?” to which he replied: “Who is he, Lord, that 
I might believe on him?” The question Jesus answered in 
the following clear words: “Thou hast both seen him, and it 
is he that talketh with thee.” Replying to the Jews, who had 
accused him of blasphemy, because he had called himself the 
Son of God, he said (John 10 : 36): “Say ye of him, whom 
the Father has sanctified, and sent into the world, thou blas- 
phemest ; because I said, I am the Son of God?” According 
to these words Christ must have publicly said: “I am the Son 
of God,” that Christ made such public statements, both in the 
presence of the people and their rulers, is corroborated by no 
less authority than the unquestionable gospel of Matthew itself. 
Here we read, that the people, passing the Cross, said (Matt. 
27: 40): “If thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
cross.” Whence did they get the idea that he claimed to be 
the Son of God? According to the words uf the chief priests 
and scribes this idea must have originated from Christ himself. 
Whilst standing under the shadow of the cross, and in the pres- 
ence of the people, the chief priests and scribes said, according 
to Matt. 27:43: “He trusted in God; let him deliver him 
now if he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God.” 
This is not only original, but also unbiased testimony ; proving, 
beyond all doubt, that Christ claimed to be the Son of God; 
that he said: “I am the Son of God.” 

A careful study of the Lord’s conflict with his unbelieving 
adversaries, as found from the fifth to the twelfth chapter of 
John’s Gospel, will show that Christ not only claimed to be the 
Son of God, but proved also that nothing so embittered the 
Jews as this very claim. It is this very claim that aroused that 
bitter, cruel and unrelenting hatred, which finally nailed him to 
the cross. His claim to the Messiahship never embittered them 
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thus ; in fact they seem to have paid little or no attention to the 
same. 


WHAT DID HE MEAN THEREBY ? 


Since it is the Saviour’s claim to the Sonship of God that set 
his enemies so against him, there must be something of vital 
importance in that claim. Hence it will be absolutely necessary 
to find out what Christ meant when he said: “I am the Son of 
God;” otherwise we will not have a clear and true conception 
of the Saviour’s legal testimony concerning himself. In what 
sense does Christ claim to be the Son of God? In the sense 
that he knows God unlike any one else; or in the sense that he 
is really the Son of God? Prof. Harnack, in his late book, 
“Das Wesen des Christentums,” pp. 80, 81, takes the view, that 
Christ’s Sonship of God means nothing more than his know- 
ledge of God. He considers the words: “Son of God” to be a 
synonym for “Son of David;” and this assertion he makes 
without furnishing the least proof from ancient or modern, orig- 
inal or second-hand sources. Having thus with one master 
stroke settled—in his mind at least—the meaning of the words, 
“Son of God,” the learned professor proceeds to argue, that 
Christ’s Sonship of God consists in his knowledge of God. 
This argument is then quickly succeeded by the following conclu- 
sions: “His consciousness, to be the Son of God, is therefore 
nothing else than the practical result of the knowledge of God 
as Father and his father.” And just as he, through his knowl- 
edge of God has acquired the Sonship of God, thus it is also 
his mission—according to Prof Harnack—to bring all others to 
the same sonship through the knowledge of God. Hence, 
according to Prof. Harnack’s view, it is through our knowledge 
of God, and not through faith in the redemption of the Son of 
God, that we receive the adoption of sons. The scripture 
authority for all this Prof. Harnack finds, not in John, but in 
Mat. 11 : 27, namely, the words: “No man knoweth the Son 
but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the 
Son, and to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” Since the 
great scholar does not tell us by what process he secured his 
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view of Christ's Sonship of God from the above quoted text, 
we are left entirely to conjecture. To his great mind it is 
doubtless all clear, but to men of inferior intellect it is, to say 
the least, somewhat hazy and puzzling. 

Had Christ said nothing further upon his Sonship of God 
than the words quoted by Prof. Harnack, we would be left in 
the dark upon this vital subject; but we have words from the 
Master’s own lips, showing that the Sonship of God consists 
not in his knowledge of God, but in his being really the Son of 
God, in his being equal with God. The following words of 
Christ, found in John § : 22—23, show that he actually claimed 
to be equal with the Father: “The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son: That all men 
should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father. He that 
honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father which sent him.” 
Since the Son is, according to Christ’s own words, to be hon- 
ored, even as the Father; and since, according to the same 
words, the Father would have the Son to receive equal honor 
with himself; there can be no inferiority in the Son to the 
Father. In order to remove all doubt upon this vital subject 
Christ said further: “I and my Father are one” (John 10 : 30). 
This testimony from the original source, from the fountain-head, 
from Christ's own lips, shows that there is no inferiority in the 
Son to the Father, but that they are equal and one. Hence 
Christ’s Sonship of God must consist in this being equal and 
one with the Father. 


HOW DID THE JEWS UNDERSTAND THIS CLAIM? 


Having thus is clear words from Christ’s own lips, the mean- 
ing of his claim to the Sonship of God; let us now see how 
those people who personally saw and heard him, understood the 
same. We want no other than first hand testimony ; the testi- 
mony of persons who saw and heard Christ themselves. Did 
the Jews, with whom he came constantly in contact, and in 
whose presence he claimed to be the Son of God, understand 
him to mean thereby that he was equal with God, or not? In 
John 5 : 17-18 we are told that Jesus, after healing a sick 
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man on the Sabbath day, said unto the fault-finding Jews: “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” whereupon they “sought 
the more to kill him, because he not only had broken the Sab- 
bath, but said also that God was his Father, making himself 
equal with God.” ,The words: “Making himself equal with 
God,” show that the Jews understood him to claim equality 
with God. After Jesus, on another occasion, had said unto the 
Jews: “I and my Father are one” (John 10 : 30), they took up 
stones to stone him, whereupon he put the following question 
to them: “Many good works have I showed you from my 
Father ; for which of those works do ye stone me? The Jews 
answered him, saying: For a good work we stone thee not; 
but for blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God” (John 10 : 31-33). These words, from the lips | 
of persons who saw and heard Christ themselves, show unto us 
how they understood Christ’s claim to the Sonship of God. 
They understood him thereby to claim equality with God. 
Hence the reason why they accused him of blasphemy, and 
why they took up stones to stone him. 

Since the object of those who put Christ under oath was 
none other than his death, they must have known that he had 
claimed to be equal with God, or divine. How else account for 
the words: “I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” Whence did 
they get the information that he claimed to be equal with God, 
or divine? Let Prof. Harnack, and all who reject or speak lightly 
of the fourth gospel, tell us. Caiaphas, being aware of the fact 
that the prisoner before him claimed to be equal with God or 
divine, puts him under oath to give legal testimony concerning 
this claim, or his divine Sonship as Messiah. If he testified 
that his Sonship of God was divine, they could condemn him 
on the charge of blasphemy; should he, however, maintain 
that majestic and awful silence, that was causing them so much 
anxiety, they could condemn him on the charge of perjury. 
Hence he was to bear legal testimony concerning his Messiah- 
ship and Divinity, or to his divine Sonship as Messiah. To 
this divine Sonship as Messiah he laid claim; of this claim the 
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Jews were aware and sought several times to kill him on ac- 
count of it; on the strength of this claim he is put under a 
most solemn oath and condemned to death. 


CHRIST'S TESTIMONY UNDER OATH. 


Having thus secured from original and reliable sources the 
real meaning of the words Christ is to answer under a most 
solemn oath, let us now proceed to examine his legal testi- 
mony. According to Matt. 26 : 64 he answered: “Thou 
hast said;” and according to Mark 14:62: “J am.” He 
thus, in a clear, distinct and unequivocal answer, affirms under 
a most solemn oath and in the presence of the great council, 
his divine Sonship as Messiah. This is not only first hand tes- 
timony, testimony from the sacred lips of Christ himself, such 
as our present scientific scholars demand; but it is also legal 
testimony. And according to this testimony, as found in Mat- 
thew and Mark, Christ is the Son of God—divine. 

From the actions of the high priest and the condemnation 
that immediately followed, it is evident that Caiaphas and the 
assembled Council interpreted Christ’s answer as an affirmation 
of his Sonship and oneness with the Father; or that he de- 
clared himself to be divine. This is doubtless what the high 
priest aimed to secure, when he put him under that most solemn 
oath. The result must have been highly gratifying, not only 
because the awful silence was thus broken, but because Christ's 
answer was a most solomn affirmation of his divinity. Im- 
mediately the high priest rent his clothes, as though some aw- 
ful thing had happened, then turning to the council he cried out: 
“What need we any further witnesses? Ye have heard the 
blasphemy; what think ye? And they all condemned him to 
be guilty of death.” (Mark 14 : 63, 64). 

Now when we carefully study Christ’s attitude during his 
condemnation on the charge of blasphemy, we must confess, 
that he intended his legal testimony to be understood in the very 
sense in which the high priest and the council understood it. 
He makes no effort, whatever, to explain what he meant by the 
words: “Thou hast said,” or, “1 am;” neither does he modify 
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his statement; much less does he retract his claim to divinity, 
which was the ground of his condemnation. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the most cruel, painful and ignominious death stared 
him in the face, and that he stood in the shadow of the cross; 
he, nevertheless confirms with his majestic silence the solemn 
affirmation made with his sacred lips. His Messiahship and 
divinity are thus established beyond all doubt. 

Now if the Sonship of Christ be not divine, as some would 
have us believe, then he must either be a blasphemer and de- 
ceiver, ora man of unsound mind. Had he been the latter, 
Pontius Pilate would have most gladly availed himself of the op- 
portunity, discharged the prisoner and reprimanded the high 
priests for condemning to death a person irresponsible for his 
words and actions. A careful study of the Saviour’s words, 
deeds, life, sufferings and death, as we have them on record, and 
the entire testimony of those who were personally acquainted 
with him, will not detect the least trace of weak-mindedness. 
Since it is, therefore, impossible to detect any sign of an un- 
sound mind he must have been a blasphemer and deceiver. 
Now as far as this is concerned we are told that Pontius Pilate, 
after a careful examination, found him not only an innocent man, 
but also one whom the chief priests had condemned to death 
and delivered to him out of pure envy. It was the envy of the 
high priests that accused him of blasphemy and deception, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Pontius Pilate himself. And from 
the day that the Roman procurator publicly declared Christ a 
perfectly innocent man, down to the present, has he been con- 
sidered a good, pure, righteous and holy man. In fact our pres- 
ent scientific scholars and religious teachers consider him not only 
a good, pure, righteous and holy man, but also the very best man 
that ever walked upon the face of this earth; a man of matchless 
perfection and the greatest moral and religious teacher that ever 
lived. Since he is, therefore, upon the very best and most re- 
liable authority that can be secured, neither weak-minded nor a 
blasphemer and deceiver, he must of necessity be what he under 
a most solemn oath affirmed and with his untold sufferings and 
ignominious death sealed, namely, divine. 
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We might close our article here were it not for the words 
Christ uttered in connection with his solemn affirmation or oath. 
His legal testimony includes more than his divinity; it also 
includes his humanity. He is, according to his own testimony 
not only true God, but also true man. Whilst he is the Son of 
God, he is also the Son of man—the God-man. Deus et homo. 
Having replied to the high priest: “Thou hast said,” or, “I am,” 
he turned to the members of the council and said unto them: 
“Nevertheless, I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven” (Mat. 26:64). Whilst these words again 
set forth his equality in honor, as well as power, with the Father ; 
they also set forth his humanity. Having borne legal testi- 
mony that he is the Son of God, or divine ; he now bears tes- 
timony, whilst still under oath, that he is also the Son of man, 
or human. It may seem strange that he should affirm his Hu- 
manity simultaneously with his divinity. This he very likely 
did in order to establish, under a most solemn oath, his human- 
ity as well as his divinity. 

Through these words he testifies that his divinity and human- 
ity are so inseparably and yet so unconfusedly united, that 
where the one is the other must be also; that we cannot have 
the divinity without the humanity, nor the humanity without 
the divinity. As the two natures are united in the state of hu- 
miliation, thus shall they also be united in the state of exalta- 
tion. Hence, “hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on 
the right hand of power.” Here is a distinct allusion to Dan. 
7 : 13-14, and an assurance that they shall see this exaltation 
to that position by the power he shall manifest upon the earth. 
From that very day, down to the present, his power has been 
continually and most wonderfully manifested. His pierced 
hands have not only established an imperishable kingdom upon 
the ruins of their theocracy, but have also “lifted the gates of 
empires from their hinges ;” and shall continue to do so, till the 
kingdoms of the earth shall confess, own and adore him, as 
King of kings and: Lord of lords. He shall, however, not 
remain there forever, but he shall come again “in the clouds of 
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heaven.” When he ascended into heaven a cloud received him 
out of their sight, and when he cometh again, he shall come in 
the clouds of heaven. Thus we have his ascension and his 
second coming, as well as his divinity and humanity testified to 
whilst under a most solemn oath. 

We have thus endeavored to follow the method employed by 
the scientific investigators of our age. We have, in our study 
of Christ, gone back to Christ, to the original source; to the 
fountain-head itself. In doing so we have confined ourselves to 
his legal testimony in order to make assurance double sure. 
According to this indisputable evidence Christ, the Son of God, 
is equal with the Father, or divine. He is, however, not only 
divine, but also human; for he is the Son of man as well as the 
Son of God. He is the God-man. The two natures—the di- 
vine and human—are inseparably and yet unconfusedly united 
in the one person, Jesus Christ. This God-man has, after his 
crucifixion, death, burial and resurrection, ascended to the right 
hand of power, whence he shall come again in the clouds of 
heaven. “Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE SUCCESSIVE PHASES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DOCTRINAL STANDPOINT OF THE GENERAL SYNOD, 


By Pror, J. L. NEVE. 


1. The first constitution of the General Synod had no clause 
recognizing the Augsburg Confession. This lack is sufficiently 
explained by the peculiar conditions at that time (1820) when 
there was in the Lutheran Church in this country no clear ap- 
prehension of the necessity for a definite confessional statement. 
Not until 1835 was a paragraph added to the constitution which 
required synods uniting with the General Synod to accept the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible as our Church teaches them. 
(Schmucker, “American Lutheran Church,” pp. 233). But it 
would not be correct to think that the General Synod remained 
so long without a confessional obligation. For already in 1829 
she adopted a constitution for her district synods containing a 
Form of Ordination in which the candidate was required to as 
sent to the following questions : 


(a). Do you believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are the only infallible rule of faith and practice ? 


(b). Do you believe that the fundamental doctrines of the 
Scriptures are taught in a manner substantially correct in the 
doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confession ? 


Even earlier than this, 1825, the confessional basis of the the- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg was expressed as follows : 
In this Seminary shall be taught, in the German and English 


languages, the fundamental doctrines of the sacred Scriptures as 
contained in the Augsburg Confession. 


Every professor was required to profess the following under 
oath : 


I believe the Augsburg Confession and the Catechisms of 
VoL. XXXI. No. 3. 55 
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Luther to be a summary and just exhibition of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Word of God. 


The constitution for the District Synods, as well as the con- 
stitution for the theological seminary, was formulated by Dr. S. 
S. Schmucker, and if we wish to be just in our estimate of the 
real meaning of these paragraphs, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that at this early period in Dr. Schumcker’s career, he was 
more Lutheran than most of his fellow-pastors. It was at a 
later period, when he became the standard-bearer of the so- 
called “American Lutheranism,” that he was always anxious to 
give to the paragraphs formulated by him such an interpretation 
as would be in harmony with those negative views which he 
had meanwhile developed concerning important doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church. Therefore this was at the time that an hon- 
est Lutheran confession was formulated and adopted with the 
sincere purpose of obligating the professors and pastors to the 
Augsburg Confession. 

2. But by and by the conditions in the General Synod 
changed. The Missouri and the Buffalo Synods, composed of 
purely German congregations, led by men like Walther, Wyne- 
ken, Sihler, Grabau, etc.; represented by such papers as the 
Lutheran in St. Louis, proclaimed to the English Lutherans of 
the General Synod whose pastors had been largely educated at 
the institutions of other denominations, and who from bocks and 
by social environment had imbibed, as with their mother’s milk, 
the methods of Puritanism, and could not even with their best 
efforts remain uninfluenced by the revivalism of the Methodists, 
a Lutheranism which not only interpreted the Augsburg Con- 
fession by the Smalkald Articles and the Formula of Concord, 
but even interpreted these most rigidly by the personal writings 
of Luther, Flacius, Gerhard and Hutterus. Merely because of 
unimportant differences of opinion in regard to the doctrine of 
the Church and the ministerial office, Walther and Wyneken 
withdrew from church fellowship with such a pronounced Luth- 
eran as Lohe in Neuendettelsau, and refused to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper with him or with those whom he sent to this 
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country. Against the General Synod, because of its irenic 
Lutheran spirit and its tolerant attitude toward some nnlutheran 
views and practices among its members, a war was inaugurated 
the vehemence of which is still evidenced by the great flood of 
opprobious terms found in the papers and pamphlets of that day 

The effect upon the General Synod of this new factor in the 
Lutheran Church in America was twofold. A number of men 
who already believed that Lutheranism in America should again 
return to the confessional foundation laid by Miihlenberg, who 
believed that the Lutheranism of this new world should not 
break with its historical past—these now gave themselves even 
more to the study of Lutheran theology, and thus strengthened 
and extended the convictions already formed. But other men, 
and among these especially Dr. Schmucker of the Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Dr. Sprecher of the Seminary at Springfield, and 
Dr. B. Kurtz, editor of the Lutheran Observer, reacted against 
these extreme confessional influences, and there developed in 
them more and more that well-known unlutheran standpoint, to 
which expression was given in 1855 by the issue of the so- 
called Definite Platform. Two factions had begun to develop 
in the General Synod, one confessional and the other anti-con- 
fessional. The representatives of the latter party always tried 
to justify their position by referring to the expression in the 
above mentioned Form of Ordination—that in the Augsburg 
Confession the fundamental doctrines of God’s Word are taught 
in a manner only “substantially correct.” In this way attention 
was called to the lack of clearness and definiteness in this phrase. 

At the meeting in York in 1864 the General Synod therefore 
proposed to her district synods to insert into the constitution of 
the general body the following words: 

All regularly constituted Lutheran bodies, not now in con- 
nection with the General Synod, receiving and holding with the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of our fathers, the word of God, 
as contained in the canonical Seriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and 
the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the funda- 


mental doctrines of the Divine Word, and of the faith of our 
Church founded upon that Word, may at any time become as- 
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sociated with the General Synod by adopting this constitution 
and sending delegates to its convention. 

Now instead of “substantially correct,” it reads—the Augs- 
burg Confession is “a correct exhibition of the fundamental doc 
trines of the Divine Word.” 

This passage was taken from the constitution of the New 
York Ministerium. After a discussion of four years this 
amendment was adopted and inserted in the constitution 
of the General Synod at Harrisburg, Pa., in 1868, therefore 
not hastily; it was two years after the rupture in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., which led to the organization of the General Council, there- 
fore not a mere act of policy to prevent that rupture, but after 
it had occurred; the resolution was passed by a rising vote, and 
unanimously, therefore, by it the General Synod gave expres- 
sion to its conviction. 

At the above mentioned meeting of the General Synod in 
York, Pa., in 1864, there was also added as a fuller explanation 
of certain articles of the Confession in controversy, and also as 
an evidence of an unequivocal subscription to it, the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That while this synod, resting on the Word of God 
as the sole authority in matters of faith on its infallible warrant, 
rejects the Romish doctrine of the real presence or transubstan- 
tiation, and with it the doctrine of consubstantiation, rejects the 
Romish mass, and all the ceremonies distinctive of the mass ; 
denies any power in the sacraments, as an opus operatum, or 
that the blessings of baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, can be 
received without faith ; rejects auricular confession and priestly 
absolution ; holds that there is no priesthood on earth, but that 
of all believers, and that God only can forgive sins; and main- 
tains the divine obligations of the Sabbath, and while we would 
with our whole heart reject any part of any Confession which 
taught doctrines in conflict with this, our testimony; nevertheless, 
before God and his Church, we declare, that in our judgment, the 
Augsburg Confession, properly interpreted, is in perfect consis- 
tence with this our testimony and with the Holy Scriptures as 
regards the errors specified. 

This resolution is the same in language as one originally pre- 
pared by Dr. C. P. Krauth, Jr., and adopted by the old Pitts- 
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burg Synod in 1855, in connection with a series of resolutions 
guarding against the Definite Platform. At York these words 
were adopted by the General Synod in the form of a resolution 
on motion of Dr. W. A. Passavant, who was an active member 
of the General Council from its organization. 

3. At Hagerstown, Md., in 1895 the General Synod again 
passed a resolution which, even though not made a part of its 
constitution, yet undeniably must be taken into account when 
the confessional standpoint of the General Synod is under dis- 
cussion. In order properly to estimate the meaning of this 
Hagerstown resolution we must try clearly to understand the 
motive that prompted it. 

The result of the rupture at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1866, 
which led to the organization of the General Council was by no 
means a clear cut division between the confessional and non- 
confessional elements. Many men, (Morris, Brow, Stork, etc.,) 
who remained in the General Synod had opposed the Definite 
Platform, with the same positiveness as did those who left, and 
to them the difficilty with the delegates of the old Pennsylva- 
nia Synod had been merely a matter of parliamentary order. 
After the smoke of the battle, waged in the church papers, be- 
tween the General Synod and the Synods which formed the 
General Council had cleared away, the confessional element in 
the General Synod continually grew stronger, and the relations 
between them and brethren who still clung to the spirit and 
theology of the Definite Platform were often greatly strained. 
These confessionally inclined, charged against the men of the 
other party that they so interpreted that sentence of the consti- 
tution which declares the Augsburg Confession to be a correct 
exhibition of “the fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word” 
as if these words gave them the liberty to reject non-fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Augustana as unscriptural. On the other 
hand these again accused influential men among their conserva- 
tive Lutheran opponents of an effort to change the confessional 
basis of the General Synod so that hereafter not the Augsburg 
Confession only, but in addition to this the other writings of the 
Book of Concord should be included in the doctrinal basis of 
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the General Synod. The General Synod itself always main- 
tained the golden mean between the two extremes, and, there- 
fore, at Hagerstown adopted that resolution which in the same 
way as the York resolution now belongs to the interpretation of 
her present constitution. This Hagerstown resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That in order to remove all fear and misapprehen- 
sion, this convention of the General Synod hereby express its 
entire satisfaction with the present form of doctrinal basis and 
confessional subscription, which is the Word of God as the in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, and the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession as throughout in perfect consistence with it—nothing 
more, nothing less. 

This is a brief review of the confessional history of our Gen- 
eral Synod. Especially does the Hagerstown resolution leave 
nothing more to be desired in the way of clear and definite 
statements and although it is not an integral part of the consti- 
tution, yet by it there is given a declaration as to what the 
General Synod, as an assembled body composed of the regularly 
elected representatives of her twenty four district synods, thinks 
of the content of the Augsburg Confession. 

The enemies of the General Synod in the other bodies of the 
Lutheran Church have been wont to call our attention to a reso- 
lution which was adopted in 1864 at York, in connection with 
that explanation to certain articles of the Augustana mentioned 
below. This resolution, intended to mediate between the two 
factions which at that time stood hotly opposed to each other, 
reads : 

Resolved, That this synod most earnestly recommends to dis- 
trict synods, and urges them to call to account any of its mem- 
bers who may be guilty of denouncing their brethren on account 
of differences of views on the non-essential features of the 
Augsburg Confession. 

We are often told this resolution has never yet been revoked. 
To this, it may be answered, first, the mover of this resolution 
was wisely careful to speak not of non-essential doctrines, but of 
non-essential “features,” by which we would understand express- 
ions and passages not of fundamental importance. Such a pro- 
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nounced Lutheran as Dr. C. P. Krauth, Jr., has spoken in 
numerous articles of such non-fundamental features of the Augus- . 
tana. Secondly, even if in this resolution there should be some- 
thing objectionable expressed, it is entirely revoked by the 
Hagerstown resolution. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE MISSION OF THE SMALLER COLLEGES, 
By PRESIDENT CHARLES W. HEISLER, D. D, 


On the ist day of last August President W. R. Harper, of 
the University of Chicago, delivered a lecture in that University 
on the doom of the smaller colleges. He graphically depicted 
the fierce struggle for existence of these institutions, and the 
conditions, which according to his view, were rapidly crushing 
them out of existence, in some places, and seriously hampering 
them in others. Some of the points urged were, that the high 
school is crowding the smaller college at the beginning, and the 
professional schoo! at the end of the courses; that the rapid 
decadence of the sectarian spirit is destroying the source of the 
strength of the small college; that the large institutions are 
getting the best professors ; that the smaller ones have difficulty 
in getting the funds they need; and that the state universities 
are growing at the expense of the small colleges. 

Some of these points are undoubtedly well taken. In some 
of the western states, the state universities are crowding the 
smaller denominational colleges considerably ; but this is not so 
true in the Eastern and Middle states. It must be admitted 
that the high schools and professional schools have been crowd- 
ing the colleges from the front and rear; yet there are already 
evidences of a reaction along these lines. The large institutions 
may get the best professors. And yet that term “best” is after 
all a relative term. If a professor in a small college is thor- 
oughly qualified to teach the branches of his department; if in 
his earnest work he succeeds in awakening enthusiasm in his 
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pupils, exercising the meanwhile a high scholarly and moral in- 
fluence upon his students, then he is one of the very best pro- 
fessors, though he draws not a princely salary, nor figures con- 
spicuously in the higher educational world. And there are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of just such teachers in our smaller colleges. 
Dr. Mark Hopkins was never connected with Yale or Harvard. 

Sitting in his luxurious office in the University of Chicago, 
and noting the gathering there of students in large numbers for 
post graduate work, and from many denominations, Dr. Harper 
may get the impression that the sectarian spirit is dying out, 
and that this means the doom of the smaller colleges. But we 
apprehend that he has misjudged the case. The sectarian spirit 
may be dying out, but we fail to observe that the denominational 
spirit is dying out. If anything it is growing among the great 
churches. It is developing into a truer and larger self-con- 
sciousness, while certainly the old rancorous bigotry and un- 
christian prejudice are disappearing. We have yet to hear of 
the collapse of any denominational colleges of any standing 
whatsoever. If we read the signs of the times aright, the great 
denominations are coming to feel more and more that the law 
of self-conservation demands the maintenance of their own in- 
stitutions of learning, albeit some of them are small. 

Other educators have shared in this opinion of Dr. Harper. 
Many people have been strongly influenced by their arguments. 
Too many of our own people have come to regard the large 
institutions only as worthy of their patronage, and turn indiffer- 
ently from their smaller ones. This is part of the general spirit 
of this age and of this land. We Americans are too prone to 
measure things by mere size. Magnitude and numbers appeal 
to the imagination. America is the home of big things. To 
the average American, the United States is the world. We do 
have an immense stretch of continuous empire, and some of 
the longest rivers and grandest aggregations of lofty mountain 
peaks on the globe. We can boast the grandest waterfall on 
earth, and the greatest coal mines and oil belts. We do have 
the richest men in the world, and some of the most gigantic trusts 
and commercial enterprises. But what of that? These are 
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not all of life. But this has given us a false standard of meas 
urement. Value is gauged by size and numbers. We have 
carried this pernicious practice into our religious work; and 
perforce, a denomination or church is to be rated for its exten- 
sive importance, while its intensive is lost sight of. We have 
applied the same method of judgment to our schools of learn- 
ing. The great and wealthy institution is lauded to the skies, 
while the humbler college, that is perhaps proportionately doing 
far more for higher education and the elevation of the race, is 
ignored or derided. There is a glamour and a glare about the 
larger one that strike the imagination, and appeal to sentiments 
of pride. Immense and costly buildings, a large number of 
students, an imperial endowment, are the things that chiefly 
count in the minds of many. An unjust principle of compari- 
son is instituted, and unfair reflections are cast upon the smaller. 

Now this evening I desire to address you upon “The Mission 
of the Smaller Colleges.” Dr. Harper says that the smaller 
college must go. Let us see if that is justified. 

And still further, in a preliminary way, I want to emphasize 
the place of the large institution, the great university. It would 
be sheerest folly, aye, a mark of the rankest ignorance, for 
me to decry the large and wealthy institutions. On the con- 
trary, | want to emphasize their vast importance. They repre- 
sent one side of the great educational problem. It is a pity 
that we do not have here a definite meaning for the term uni- 
versity. In Germany it means an aggregation of post-graduate 
schools for professional work and independent research. Under- 
graduate work is done by Gymnasia. In England the univer- 
sity is an aggregation of separate colleges. Here the university 
is a sort of mongrel institution. And yet it is beginning to 
look as if we were developing a distinctively American univer 
sity idea. But be that as it may, the greater schools of our land 
fill an immensely important place in the educational world. 
With almost unlimited funds at their disposal, they can offer 
opportunities for post-graduate and professional work that the 
smaller institutions dare not pretend to furnish. Their magnifi- 
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cent museums, libraries, and laboratories are simply indispen- 
sable to the cause of higher learning. Being rich they can af- 
ford to engage professors at extravagant salaries, who can de- 
vote their whole time to specific lines of investigation. Hence 
these great universities can and do attract special classes of stu- 
dents in large numbers. Far be it from me, therefore, to de- 
preciate these magnificent institutions. That would simply be 
to expose my own ignorance and folly. What I desire to say 
this evening is not to discredit the larger, but to vindicate the nght 
-of the smaller colleges to existence and liberal support. These 
also have their place and work. The question must be consid- 
ered in the light of the true end of a college education. This 
is to make men; to train men to be rather than to do. It is to 
train the mind, to culture the whole nature, not to make special- 
ists. I am persuaded that from this standpoint it will not be a 
hard or a fruitless task to vindicate the mission of the smaller 
college. 

Let us dwell a moment on the special field of the smaller 
college. It is specifically for undergraduate work. We shall 
gain immensely in educational power and effectiveness, when 
we distinguish sharply between the university and the college, 
in their respective fields and courses. Conceding the mission 
of the great university for post-graduate and professional work, 
we may insist on the college for undergraduate work. And 
here appears the mission of the smaller college. Let us bear 
in mind that our boys and girls are ready for their college 
course, usually at from fourteen to eighteen, the most formative 
period of youth. The question for the wise parent to settle is 
whether his child, at that age, will get larger returns in scholar- 
ship and character formation in an institution of limited num- 
bers, where, with good advantages for an undergraduate train- 
ing, he is under close personal supervision and moral influence 
and control, or where he is one of a vast horde of students and 
is left largely to himself. That is a vital question. Several 
years ago, Dr. Jones, a graduate of Williams, was inaugurated 
as President of Hobart College, an institution that would be 
classed among the smaller colleges. I cannot forbear giving 
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several extracts from his noble inaugural bearing upon this 
point. Speaking of Williams and Hamilton and Hobart, he 
said: “They are not universities and cannot become such, they 
do not pretend to take all the knowledge for their province, but 
they do claim that they can train rounded men, in whom the 
gentleman, the student, the citizen and the Christian come to 
co-equal harmonious development. I am happy to stand at 
the head of a typical American college, because the traditional 
college will be in the future as in the past, a mighty force and 
factor in the nation’s life 

“But some of you may say, ‘the academic drift is all the 
other way. The university grows, the college dwindles. It is 
well for you to magnify your charge and office, but it would be 
folly for us to blind our eyes to patent facts.’ I will not ask 
you to accept my dictum, but I confidently assert that it is 
the opinion of most highly qualified educators that the vast 
academic horde, composed of many hundred students without 
adequate scholastic supervision, without social coherence, or uni- 
fied moral consciousness, call it the horde college, or university, 
or what you will, has broken down as an efficient educational 
instrument. Succeed as it may in instruction, in education it 
has failed. There are many indications that the next step in 
academic progress will be the sub-division of the great univer- 
sities into colleges of the English type. The heterogeneous 
mass of students will be divided into groups socially and acade- 
mically harmonious. The small college is about to reimpose its 
characteristics upon the larger institutions. The academic fam- 
ily is about to triumph over the academic horde.” 

We may modestly and earnestly insist, then, on the specific 
mission of the smaller college for undergraduate work. 

An educational institution creates an appetite for higher learn- 
ing in its own locality. This is undeniable. It tends to raise up 
about itself an educated and cultured constituency. It forms a 
centre of cultured and literary influence and power. Every in- 
stitution is a beacon light of learning and refinement. The ex 
tent to which this is true will of course depend greatly upon its 
environment. 
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It depends somewhat upon how many of its graduates settle 
in its own immediate vicinity. But it may be held as a general 
truth that every such institution becomes a distributing point of 
intellectual enlightenment and culture. It is better to have 
many institutions, even if they are small, scattered over a wide 
area, rather than a few compressed into very narrow limits. 
They thus touch and elevate and transform many more com- 
munities and larger blocks of population. Consider for a mo- 
ment what would have been the result had our higher educa- 
tional facilities been concentrated at a few of the larger institu- 
tions, like Yale, Harvard, Princeton and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, because of a prejudice against smaller colleges. Upon 
this principle the balance of the United States would have been 
practically without such institutions, until Leland Stanford, Jr. 
and Chicago Universities were founded as great institutions from 
the start. 

Frem the last report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education we gather that 19 States have 27 institutions with 
over 500 students each; but 11 of these are in 7 North At- 
lantic States; not one in the South Atlantic; one is in the South 
Central; 13 are in 10 North Central States, and 2 are in the 
Western Division, and both of these in the single state of Cali- 
fornia. West of the Mississippi, in all that vast empire, five 
States have such an institution, 17 have none; eighteen States 
and territories have no institutions with over 200 students each; 
eleven have none with over 100 each. Moreover, it is stated 
that Harvard draws more than half of its students from Massa- 
chusetts ; Yale about 30 per per cent. of its students from Con- 
necticut; Amherst 40 per cent. from Massachusetts; Princeton 
nearly 25 per cent. from New Jersey, and the University of 
Pennsylvania this year draws 65 per cent of its undergraduates 
from Philadelphia. These figures are eloquent on the point at 
issue. These smaller colleges, in many localities, vastly increase 
the number of those who take a college or university course. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of young people are moved to 
such a course by reason of the presence of an institution in 
their neighborhood. 
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The appetite for higher learning has been created by proximity 
to the college. This point is sadly overlooked by those favor- 
ing the consolidation of our institutions. 

Closely related to this is another point: The smaller institu- 
tions in many widely separated communities offer easy oppor- 
tunity to larger numbers to acquire an education. And this in 
several ways. 

They are more easily accessible to larger numbers of our peo 
ple. Dr. Jones, of Hobart, has stated this point so well that 
we are constrained to quote him at some length. He says: 
“The universities of Oxford and Cambridge are possible by rea- 
son of the compression of millions of people into an area equal 
to that of the state of Minnesota. England has one predominant 
metropolis and centre. To London all the currents of English 
life trend. Oxford and Cambridge are the academic adjuncts of 
the metropolis. The English university with its lovely colleges 
is the product of a social centralization and a compression of pop- 
ulation which this country will never reach. Our geographical 
extension bars the way. We have many equal centres. New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and New Orleans may serve to 
mark their separation. Our vast inter-continental spaces forbid 
the growth of a few great institutions for purely collegiate in- 
struction. The conditions of distance and expense of travel 
must be regarded. The university, strictly speaking, that is, 
an institution for post-graduate work alone, will be developed at 
the great centres, but the local college ministering to its own 
district is a necessity fundamental to our national culture. It is 
a courtesy of our geographical extension. The true universi- 
ties, the training schools of specialists, need not be many, but 
if this is to be a nation of cultured and rounded men, the college 
must be feund everywhere, from Maine to Oregon, from Minne- 
sota to Texas.” 

Then there is the matter of lower expenses. It is not an 
unusual thing to hear the remark that in most of the large in- 
stitutions a course is now practically confined to rich men's 
sons. We might be met here with the statement that tuition 
in most of the state institutions is free, and in the large private 
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universities many free scholarships are offered. But this does 
not tell the whole story. Room rent, board, and incidentals are 
here so much in excess of those in smaller colleges that any 
favors received are more than counterbalanced by increased ex- 
penses in other directions. Nor is this offset by the possibility 
of a prize or fellowship “In 1881-2 the average expense to 
an economical student” in Harvard ranged from $484 to $807. 
But for many it ran up to from $2,000 to $3,000. In 1893 the 
average at Yale was $687.50. Now it runs from $500, the very 
lowest, up for college expenses alone. A very moderate ex- 
pense is $700. The tuition at Dartmouth is $90. and other 
necessary expenses $191. At Princeton the very lowest figure 
given is $331.00; $453 is moderate, and the maximum of 
necessary college expenses is $660. But in dozens of the 
smaller colleges the entire necessary expenses run from $160 
to $250. The sons of poor men or of moderately well-to-do 
men are practically barred ont of many of these large institu- 
tions. To close up the small college means to deprive thou- 
sands of young people of a higher education altogether. 

Another point of great importance is that the smaller colleges 
emphasize more sharply the individualism of the student, and 
this in several respects. 

First, in the development of the intellectual life. It lays a 
greater burden of responsibility upon the individual student. 
His class is not so large that he is lost in a crowd. He is not 
treated so much in the mass. He is obliged to recite more fre- 
quently. He cannot shirk recitation or examination so easily. 
With so much of the class-room work of the great university 
in the form of lectures, with the elective and optional systems 
in full sway, many conscienceless students can slip through with 
comparative ease. 

It is significant that a professor of one of our largest institu- 
tions said a year or two ago that a diploma from his university 
had about come to mean that a student there had paid his col- 
lege bills. 

The smaller college makes possible a closer personal contact 
with regular professors, while the professors themselves can take 
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a deeper personal interest in the student. He is instructed not 
by tutors but by regular professors. His advancement becomes a 
more individual matter. President Butler, of Colby College, in 
an article in Zhe Saturday Evening Post puts this advantage 
thus: “Constant and intimate personal contact with the best 
men of the teaching and governing staff,” both in the class- 
room and socially. The business of the teacher: here is not 
simply teaching, “but the direction of studies and the direction 
of character.” 

The advantage of the smaller college along the line of greater 
individualism appears also in the development of the moral life. 
In general, it may be urged that the sense of responsibility is 
greater. Moral turpitude becomes a thing of greater conspicu- 
ousness. “As numbers diminish,” says Dr. Butler, “individual 
responsibility increases. In the small college the individual 
counts for the utmost. His influence is at its maximum. Oth- 
ers find him out, he finds himself out, and finds his own place. 
The college is thus again a gymnasium for the development of 
individual manhood.” The personal moral influence of the 
teacher is bound to be greater in the small college. There is 
developed here a larger sense of companionship between pro- 
fessor and student, and this will appear in the formation of habits 
and the moulding of character. This is an immense advantage 
as every thoughtful parent will freely acknowledge. 

The real worth of the smaller colleges can be fully known 
only by a close inspection of their work. You will observe that 
we do not use the term small college. We do not refer to in- 
stitutions running under the name of colleges that are scarcely 
more than academies. We refer to institutions that give an ap- 
proved college course, and that, in comparison with the larger 
and wealthier, may be denominated the smaller colleges. It is 
unfair to condemn them without a hearing. Let them speak for 
themselves. Let them give an account of their works. What 
have they done and what are they now doing in the cause of 
higher education ? 

It may be reasonably claimed that they stand as truly for 
higher learning as the larger universities. They need not pre- 
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tend to stand for the highest in post-graduate or professional 
work. That is not their particular sphere. But they do stand 
tor higher education in undergraduate courses. The majority of 
them follow a curriculum, tested by years of experience, as best 
adapted for under-graduate training. Whilst not comparing in 
equipment with the richer universities, they are usually well 
enough equipped for the actual work they are doing. The 
average student cannot read an iota of the books in a library of 
21,000 volumes, much less in one of 100,000 volumes. The 
apparatus needed for their under-graduate work is comparatively 
limited in range. A certain amount is indispensable; beyond 
that it is easy to run into luxury or extravagance. Dr. Patton, 
the distinguished President of Princeton University has written 
notable words on this point: 

“A young man would do well to consider the moral as well 
as the intellectual influences that surround a college or univer- 
sity. His undergraduate life will certainly not be a conspicuous 
success if he fails to acquire as the result of it that discipline of 
his powers and that degree of knowledge necessary for inde- 
pendent inquiry. 

“The friends of the larger institutions of learning cannot af- 
ford to depreciate the work which the colleges are doing.” 

For it must be remembered that these large institutions were 
once small colleges, and that some of the brightest names on 
their lists of graduates belong to the early period of their his- 
tory. We must not despise the day of small things. If, there- 
fore, the student is bent on acquiring knowledge, let him be 
assured that he will have no lack of opportunity in the small 
college. One does not need access to a large library in order to 
secure a good training in Latin and Greek. Meager as the col- 
lege library may be, it in all probability will give him opportun- 
ity for pretty wide reading in philosophy or history, if these 
happen to be the studies that interest him. One may at least 
be trained to think, may have his mind disciplined, may get an 
insight into some of the great problems of the cosmos, and some 
of the great questions in philosophy, and may come into close 
and familiar relationship with some of the master-pieces of lit- 
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erature, even though the institution he attends be not blessed 
with large endowments and can not boast of having a long list 
of learned specialists in its faculty.” 

Bear in mind that we are not trying to justify poverty of re- 
sources; but we do seek to vindicate mere adequacy. With 
ample funds at hand it is easy to run into undue and unwar- 
ranted extravagance. We are persuaded that a boy can get as 
good physical training in a $5000 gymnasium as in a $100,000 
or a $250,000 one. To be sure he may feel more like a nabob 
in taking his exercise in the latter. That he can acquire a 
knowledge of chemistry in a laboratory that is properly fitted 
with the actually necessary apparatus just as well if that labo- 
ratory has cost $10,000 as if it cost $150,000. One does not 
need to draw water from a silver faucet in making experiments. 
An iron one will do. For the post-graduate the $150,000 lab- 
oratory may be far the better We feel certain that the diligent 
student will find all the material he needs or can use in a well- 
selected library of 10,000 volumes. But for the original inves- 
tigator the library of 100,000 is far superior. Indeed, we have 
often felt, in the case of the smaller colleges, that the ordinary 
observer from the outside would scarcely give them the credit 
for the excellent work they are actually doing inside. A close 
inspection reveals their excellences in many, many, instances. 

And all this leads us to say that the smaller colleges have 
abundantly demonstrated their right to be. Much of the oppo- 
sition to the smaller colleges is quite unreasonable as an investi- 
gation of the facts will clearly disclose. 

The smaller colleges to-day occupy a conspicuously import- 
ant place in the educational world. From the last report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education (for 1898-9) we 
glean the following facts: The whole number of institutions 
in the United States having undergraduate courses was 484. 
Some of these had Preparatory courses and some had not; so 
of Post-graduate and Professional courses. Some had all these. 
The number of preparatory students in all these institutions 
was 46,227; of undergraduates, or college students proper, 
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76,517; of graduate students 5,792; of professional students, 
34,057; making a grand total of 162,593. There were 27 in- 
stitutions with 500 or more undergraduates ; with a total of 27,- 
741; seventeen had between 300 and 500 undergraduates each, 
with a total of 6,100; there were 153 having between 100 and 
300 students each; and 287, or $9 per cent, of the whole, had 
less than 100 students each. In all the institutions having 
more than 100 each there was a total of about 57,800 under 
graduates ; in those having less than 100 there were about 20,- 
ooo undergraduates, or more than 25 per cent. of the whole 
number. About 36 per cent. of the whole were in institutions 
having less than 200 students each. That certainly looks as if 
the smaller colleges were doing a considerable portion of the 
higher educational work of this country. 

Of these institutions 75 had less than twenty-five students 
each; 150 had less than fifty undergraduates each; 287 less 
than 100 each; 403 less than 200 each; 457 less than 500 
each. One hundred and eighty-one of them had no endow- 
ment funds at all; that is, 37 per cent. of the whole; of the re- 
mainder, 303, thirteen had less than $5000. in endowment 
funds; 37 less than $15,000, that is, 31 per cent.; 146 less than 
$100,000. that is, nearly 50 per cent.; 238 less than $300,000.; 
leaving 63 with more than $300,000 each; 31 have over §1,- 
000,000 ; and two over $10,000,000 each. As to library equip- 
ment, 54 had each 1000 volumes or less; 159 had 3000 or less; 
232 had 5000 or less, and 308, or 64 per cent. had 10,000 or 
less. 

In Pennsylvania we had 34 institutions of higher learning. 
Of these four had less than 50 undergraduate students; twelve 
less than 100; twenty-six less than 200; three over 300, and 
two over 500. Will any one pretend to say that a large part of 
the higher educational work of the great state of Pennsylvania 
is not done by the smaller colleges? We have said that we 
have two institutions in this state with over 500 students each, 
but both are in Philadelphia, one being the Central High School, 
and the other the University of Pennsylvania, and 65 per cent. 
of the undergraduates of the latter are from Philadelphia alone. 
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The smaller institutions are scattered throughout the state, and 
are light-bearers of culture in many communities. Several 
things are evident from all this. 1. That a very large propor 
tion of 484 institutions of higher learning are distressingly 
poor. 2. That these smaller colleges are doing a very large 
share of our educational work, and hence to blot them out 
would be a public calamity. 3. It may be cold comfort to us 
of the General Synod to know that our colleges are not by any 
means the smallest in the country. 

It would be interesting to note the contributions of the smaller 
colleges to the nation, in the way of its public men. Dr. 
Thwing writes: “The college has helped to train one-third of 
all our statesmen; more than a third of our best authors; 
almost a half of our more distinguished physicians; fully one- 
half of our better known lawyers; more than half of our best 
clergymen; and considerably more than half of our most con- 
spicuous educators.” Dr. Cuyler claims that all our college- 
bred Presidents were educated at small colleges. We feel cer- 
tain that if the matter were carefully investigated it would be 
found that the majority of our public men to-day who are col- 
lege bred, have come from smaller colleges. Many of the 
brightest names that adorn American history are linked with 
such institutions, many of them were products of present great 
institutions in the days of their small things. 

If we were to recount the worth of the smaller colleges to 
the Church, at all adequately, we should be carried far beyond 
our limits. Dr. Thwing, though an earnest advocate of the 
largest institutions, in his books on American colleges, again 
and again bears unconscious testimony to the value and contri 
butions of the smaller college. 

He says: “The beginnings of the higher education in the 
larger part of the newer states have been ecclesiastical. The 
history of not a few colleges is the history of an earnest de- 
nominational propagandism.” That is true. The denomina- 
tions that have gone into our newer states with their institutions 
of learning, albeit they did struggle for years as small colleges, 
have built wisely and well, as subsequent history shows. Scores 
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of these colleges were the product of an earnest missionary 
spirit. The smaller colleges have been the great feeders of our 
Theological Seminaries. It is said that the American Board 
depends in an increasing degree upon the Western colleges 
(most of them in the “smaller” class) for its missionary recruits. 
Of the 129 college graduates in the service of the American 
Board in 1880 one had come from Harvard; the great majority 
of them were from smaller colleges. In seventy years Harvard 
furnished four foreign missionaries. Ah, the smaller institutions 
have served the Church well. No one in our General Synod 
needs to have that fact demonstrated. It is as plain as noon- 
day. 

The smaller colleges are the feeders of the post-graduate 
departments of the great universities. The opponents of the 
smaller colleges often lose sight of this fact. The universities 
are thus, year by year, recruiting their forces. Close up the 
smaller colleges and the result would be disastrous to the cause 
of higher education. Moreover, there are only two large insti- 
tutions in this country now that were not at one time smaller 
colleges. One hundred years ago Princeton was distressingly 
small and poorly equipped. An English traveller said of it, it 
better deserves the title of a grammar school than of a college.” 
Yale college was founded by a few ministers who inaugurated the 
movement by presenting a few books with these words: “I 
give these books for the founding of a college.” Not so many 
years have passed since we had no really great institutions in 
this country. They were all small. And this suggests that 

the smaller colleges of to-day may easily, under proper influ- 
“ ences, come into the class of the larger colleges of the future. 
We must not despise the day of small things. 

Is the smaller college doomed? Must it go? As The Con- 
gregationalist says: “A reaction has come which cannot but 
improve the status of the small college and the old-fashioned 
concept of education, with its less utilitarian ideal. The 
churches and liberally-minded laymen will do well to remain 
constant in their beneficence to the small college, and the more 
emphasis the institution puts on religion, philosophy, ethics and 
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history, the better it deserves aid.’’ Zhe Interior sharply re- 
marks: “Educational wiseacres are repeating, ‘The little col 

leges must go.’ Well if they ever do ‘go,’ which God forbid, 
they will take the brains and the consecration of the country 
along with them. They have furnished nearly the whole of it, 
up to date, and are working right along at the same ratio. 
They are not ‘going’ any more than the churches or homes are 
going.” 

Several reflections, and we are done. 

This review of the mission of the smaller college ought to 
encourage us greatly in our General Synod educational work. 
We have not a single institution that would be classed among 
the great colleges of the country. But will anyone venture to 
assert that we are not doing a mighty work in higher education? 
Certainly no one conversant with the facts will. A moment's 
reflection on the long list of earnest and honored servants of 
God in the ministry, trained in our own schools, will establish 
this fact beyond peradventure. An investigation of the lists of 
eminent public and professional and business laymen, educated 
in our schools will make the point more emphatic. We may 
well thank God for the noble work done for the Church and the 
world by the smaller colleges of our own Church. 

But, again, while we may rejoice in the magnificent achieve- 
ments of our smaller colleges there is no particular virtue in 
their being small, or in keeping them so. 

We strenuously resent the imputation that reputable colleges, 
though small, cannot do commendable undergraduate work. 
But some may be easily too small. They may thus be seri- 
ously hampered in their legitimate work. With additional en- 
dowment and equipment they could do far more for the Church 
and the world. They do not need the princely endowments 
nor the costly and the extravagant buildings of the largest uni- 
versities to increase their efficiency many fold. Most of ours 
in the General Synod can grow considerably without being in 
danger of becoming too large, or losing any advantage that may 
belong to smaller institutions. Remember, we do not plead for 
poverty in our smaller colleges, far from it; we simply mean to 
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vindicate their place and work, and to seek to remove consider- 
able unreasonable prejudice. There is not one of our Lutheran 
institutions that ought not be larger and better equipped, and 
this we may insist upon in view of all thus far said concerning 
the smaller college. 

This subject ought, therefore, to appeal to our Lutheran 
people strongly. It ought to convince them of the good work 
so far done and now being done, by our institutions, albeit they 
all belong to the class of smaller colleges. It ought to secure 
their patronage in larger degree and in a more enthusiastic way 
than ever before. It ought to rouse our people to higher and 
more heroic efforts to increase greatly the efficiency of our in- 
stitutions. It ought, especially, to appeal to our men of wealth. 
Sometimes we almost wish that we might with trumpet voice 
go up and down through our land arousing our people on this 
great subject of Christian Education in our Church, and the 
better equipment of our colleges ; that we might with burning 
words appeal to our men of wealth to invest their means largely 
here; for we are persuaded that there is nothing that would so 
immediately and so conspicuously contribute to our advance- 
ment as a Church, and thus to the glory of our dear Redeemer’s 
name. 





Current Theological Thought. 


ARTICLE IX. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
By Rev. M. Coover, A. M. 


It is healthful for religion to go back, back as far as Christ's 
time for simple, yet vigorous principles of the kingdom. It de- 
mands deep digging to uncover old foundations, and spiritual 
judgment too to know what is debris useless and even dangerous 
to spiritual health, and what is building material than which 
none better is to be had in new quarries. It is well to go back 
to Abraham to reconnoitre the field of biblical knowledge, but 
it is possible to go so far to the rearward as to get out of sea- 
son. Things out of time fall out of tune, and become formal. 
Tithing will not hurt Christians. It might be well both for 
them and the kingdom if more of it were thoroughly done. 
But it is questionable if the system be not an old patch on a 
new garment. 

A discussion appears in Zhe Reformed Church Review for 
April, “New Testament Giving versus Old Testament Tithing,” 
by Rev. S. Ream. Times have changed from Melchizedek to 
Alexander Dowie. The free offering of one-tenth differs from 
one-tenth demand. To give well and wisely is part of pure re- 
ligion. It was first controlled by law; but spiritual spontaneity 
is better. The law of tithes in Israel became in Paul’s day, 
“As the Lord hath prospered you.” One-tenth is demanded 
until spontaneity rules as a self-made law. But Old Testament 
tithing did not include all that was demanded of Israel, nor did 
it exclude spontaneity of rich offerings. The full import of the 
Old Testament tithing system is generally not understood. 
God delivered Israel from Egyptian bondage, and this act as 
well as the relation of God to his people in other ways brought 
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to consciousness the fact that the people themselves belonged to 
God. The land to which God was leading them was his also, 
and all possessions as the reward of toil or spoils of war which 
came to the Israelites were rightly God’s possessions. In rec- 
ognition of the rights of Jehovah a part of possession and in- 
come must be surrendered in lieu of the whole to God who is 
the owner of all. 

The last act of punishment upon Egypt before the Israelites 
were suffered to depart was the destruction of the first born. 
And when Israel came tu Sinai to receive laws for their govern- 
ment the first claim of God upon them was the first born both 
of man and beast. There must be a religious order to conduct 
the worship of Israel, and to effect this organization the first 
born male child of every family was to be dedicated to Jehovah 
to serve in his sanctuary. This was more than the tenth of the 
fruit of the body, for not every man had ten children born to 
him, much less ten sturdy and profitable sons. But the miscel- 
laneous qualities of children drawn from all classes of the people 
for consecration to the priesthood were not well adapted to a 
good religious organization. Not all had pious or even religious 
temperaments suited to such a holy office, so Jehovah took, in- 
stead of the first born of all tribes, the first born sons of the 
tribe of Levi. The first born male of other tribes must be 
brought to the sanctuary and redeemed by its parents. The 
redemption price paid to the priest was the sum of five shek- 
els, the value of which in weight of silver is $3.25, but in that 
day was worth in exchange of values almost ten times as much. 
The first born son redeemed from the priesthood and the pos- 
session of Jehovah to remain in the possession of the family 
made a religious cost of $30.00 in modern valuation. Thus 
God's claim to human life and his ownership of individuals were 
ever kept prominent before Israel. 

The life of every beast also was his, and the first born male 
of every clean beast must be taken as a sacrifice to the sanctu- 
ary within a year after the eighth day of its birth. The breast 
and right shoulder of the animal became the property of the 
officiating priests, while the remainder was returned to the offerer 
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for feasting. If the first born were of unclean beasts unfit for 
food, instead of the animal being offered, its equivalent in money 
value must be given to the Lord. The priest made the valua- 
tion of the animal, and added one-fifth more for his own bene- 
fit. When the amount was paid the animal was restored to the 
offerer. If the animal were defective, an imperfect beast of the 
class of clean meats, it was allowed to be eaten at home. It 
was a misfortune, and the owner was not required to take it to 
the sanctuary. The life of man and of beast was the Lord’s 
and must be redeemed if retained for man’s profit or pleasure. 
The land also was the Lord’s and its products tithed in recog- 
nition of the divine ownership. One-tenth of what the soil 
produced from field or tree must be surrendered to Jehovah. 
If no tithe had been offered annually, the grain and fruit of the 
husbandman were unclean to him. This annual tithe for the 
sanctification of products and the support of religious service at 
the altar and sanctuary was not the whole offering demanded of 
the people. ‘ 

There was required additional to this another tenth annually 
of grain and oil and wine to be taken to the great feast of 
Booths, or Tabernacles, in the month of October, to be eaten 
there with the poor, the widow and the stranger. This tenth 
was for annual festivity in Jerusalem, and made the annual va 
cation of the Israelite after the husbandry of the year. If the 
worshiper lived at a great distance from the sanctuary he did 
not attempt to convey his perishable products to the great city. 
Instead of taking them in kind, he made exchange at home for 
their money value, and then made his purchase in Jerusalem. 
On the third year, however, this tenth was to be enjoyed at 
home and shared with the Levite, the stranger, the widow and 
orphan. As the busy man of to-day takes a rest from the cares 
of his vocation in an annual vacation which includes religious 
pleasures and philanthropy as well as physical rest, and goes to 
Ocean Grove where amid the religious and social pleasures of 
that rest resort he recuperates his strength, so the Israelite after 
the toil of the summer took his gathered tithe and with his 

Vor. XXXI. No. 3. 57 
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needy friend went up to Jerusalem, the city of his joy, and 
stayed there for two weeks during the feast of Booths and the 
subsequent service of the annual atonement. The second tithe 
covered this expense, and was an act of philanthropy as well as 
personal recreation, for the stranger, the widow and the orphan 
of his community were included in the expense of the journey 
and entertainment in the great city. 

Every third year his vacation was taken at home amid feast- 
ing and philanthropy. Additional to this second tenth there 
were also free will offerings for some special benefit from God, 
or a sacrifice of personal atonement in expiation of some special 
offence against Jehovah. One tenth, therefore, was not all that 
the Israelite gave religiously, nor did two-tenths quite include 
all the offerings for religion and benevolence. But the aspect 
of the system is not yet entirely clear, for we need to see these 
tithes and offerings in their relation to the values and customs 
of the present day. 

One-tenth was a tax for the temple, another tenth was saved 
in kind or equivalent in money for annual feastings, his pleasure 
associated with philanthropy. He made also his free-will offer- 
ing of thanksgiving or atonement. When the temple under- 
went repair he made his subscription additional to his annual 
offerings. But he had no other taxes to pay. The tithes and 
offerings annually rendered included not only the cost of re- 
ligion and philanthropy, but also of the maintenance of govern- 
ment, such as taxes to-day for the municipal, the state, and the 
federal government. The government of Israel was theocratic, 
tribal, and for considerable time regal. The early kings did not 
levy taxes for their own maintenance. Their personal treasuries 
were supplied by the trophies of war and the tribute imposed 
on conquered nations. David acquired untold wealth in his 
conquests, and laid by a vast sum for the building of the first 
temple When Solomon came to the throne he carried into ex- 
ecution the purpose of David. But he was not satisfied with 
building the temple. Having acquired a taste for architecture, 
he spent thirteen years in building a palace tor himself, then one 
for his wife, the daughter of Pharaoh. He also constructed 
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some vast public works the expenses of which impoverished 
the kingdom. He did not levy taxes, but established a system 
copied from Egypt, the system of forced labor. He had thirty 
thousand men working in the mountains of Lebanon, eighty 
thousand bearers of public burdens doing the work of draught 
animals, and seventy thousand men performing the work of ar- 
tizans. These men were forced to perform the work of con- 
struction and the transportation of materials from mountain and 
quarry. 

The emissary of Rehoboam who was stoned was not a tax col- 
lector, but an overseer of forced laborers. When Israel’s kings 
became dissolute and wicked,.and their realm waned by loss of 
lands held under tribute, their treasuries became empty. Then 
they resorted to the temple treasury to meet public political de- 
mands. King Jehoash surrendered to Hazael, king of Assyria, 
for ransom and tribute, all the trophies of the former kings of 
Israel, and robbed the temple treasury to buy off the invading 
enemy. King Hezekiah also robbed the treasury and despoiled 
the temple of its costly furnishings and adornments, taking gold 
off the temple doors to satisfy the demands of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria. Kings of Israel did not live off the people by 
direct taxation. All political functions, such as courts for the 
adjudication of public and private rights were included under re- 
ligious support, for the priests and religious officers were the of- 
ficers of general government. Jewish tithes thus covered:all po- 
litical, municipal, and religious obligations. To cover the cost 
of all maintenance other than that of the private family, the 
system of tithes was adequate. To effect this, therefore, the 
first born of man and beast, the tenth of the product of field and 
of tree, and a second tenth of corn and wine and oil for an- 
nual feasting and philanthropy. These with free-will offerings 
made tithing far more than a mere tenth of a man’s income. 

But these offerings bore for him also the expense of civil gov- 
ernment. The Church no longer assumes the maintenance of 
local and central government, public courts, and public educa- 
tion. Changes momentous and radical have taken place during 
the centuries that have intervened between Israel’s sunniest 
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days, and the prosperity of the twentieth century. The literal 
meaning of Old Testament tithing is now entirely obsolete. 
The system cannot justly or adequately be applied to the af- 
fairs of men to-day. Sources of income are almost infinitely 
diversified, and the avenues of cost or outlet are just as much 
multiplied. Capitalization of wealth such as we see to-day 
was a thing undreamed of by ancient kings. The industrial 
condition of the world of to-day is far superior to that of Israel's 
best kingly times. The Israelites who tithed their income gave 
more in proportion than Christians sacrifice to-day. They did 
not wait till abundance crowned their lite before they gave liber- 
ally. The law, more spiritual than we are wont to admit, was: 
give the first fruits, and God will see that you get the abun- 
dance. The happiest and richest days of Israel were the days 
when men thought first of God, then of self. Then self fared 
best, and life was crowned with prosperity. 

The magnanimous tithe of the multi-million heir who en- 
riches modern institutions is not the product of the offerer’s 
sweat, but rightly the tithe of the laborer and the artizan, who 
failed to get his share of the world’s profits. 


A series of historical studies on the immortality of man by 
Prof. Joseph Agar Beet appears in 7he Expositor beginning with 
the February number. Prof. Beet follows the idea of immortal- 
ity through Greek philosophy, ancient Egyptian and Jewish be- 
liefs, through the early Church and modern theology. After 
quoting from recent theological works, he sums up the matter 
thus: “Of six modern works quoted in my last paper and in 
this, not one attempts to prove from the Bible, although some 
of them endeavor to prove in other ways, or assume without 
proof, the endless permanence of all human souls. This aftords 
a presumption hardly distinguishable from certainty that this 
doctrine is not directly or indirectly taught in holy Scriptures. 
And in a matter pertaining altogether to the unseen world, other 
proof is worthless. It may therefore be dismissed as no part of 
the gospel of Christ.” Christ’s career is part of his redeeming 
mission as well as his teaching. How he conquered death tells 
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of the victory of the first born among many brethren. The 
resurrection of Christ is a most potent factor in proof of man’s 
immortality. The survival of death is not proof of endless life, 
but if man survives death, the scientific stumbling block in the 
way of immortality is removed. A bodily risen Jesus is the 
opened door to immortality. 

Criticisms hostile to an actual bodily resurrection of Christ 
have run a fatal course. The critical human mind in its educa- 
tion comes in its progress to correct itself and its former judg- 
ments. The theory of a real, but solely spiritual manifestation 
of Jesus, with its keen psychological treatment of the history of 
the event has annihilated the hallucination, or vision hypothesis, 
as well as banished the theory of legends. But the psycholog- 
ical study of the characters interested, and the historical study 
of the environments carried to their logical goal, land us just 
where the Scriptural account does, in the necessary belief of a 
bodily risen Jesus. A sensible study of the action of human 
minds associated with the event leaves no room for anything 
but the plain historical record. The inability perfectly to har- 
monize the appearances of the risen Christ as recorded by the 
gospels and by St. Paul renders difficult a satisfactory solution 
of the historical situation, but cannot be said to invalidate it. 

Matthew and Mark lay chief stress on the appearances in 
Galilee. Luke and John place the appearances chiefly in Jeru- 
salem. While Paul gives a list of appearances without reference 
to place. Each describes it according to the historical purpose 
in view. There is no one type to which all must conform. St. 
Paul recites six appearances including his own vision of the 
Lord on the way to Damascus. 

The seemingly subjective nature of the appearance of Jesus 
to Paul has led hostile criticism to conclude that all the mani- 
festations of the risen Christ were due to ecstatic conditions of 
the disciples. 

A morbid state of the sensorium, or ecstatic condition of 
consciousness gave rise to hallucinations,and subjective visions. 
An hysterical woman, out of whom the Lord cast seven devils, 
was a fit subject to awaken the ecstacies which soon spread 
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through the whole circle of disciples and committed them to 
hallucinations. Renan expresses himself thus in his life of Jesus: 
“Let us say, however, that the strong imagination of Mary 
Magdalen played an important part in this circumstance. Di- 
vine power of love! Sacred moments in which the passion of 
one possessed gave to the world a resuscitated God.” Reville's 
explanation of the event is in the same tenor. But the vision 
hypothesis has become so modified by Keim and Stapfer as to 
make the admission that the appearances were real, and not 
created by ecstacies, or morbid subjective conditions, real in the 
sense of spiritual manifestations. Stapfer says: “The disciples 
did see appearances. The Being which they saw had a body. 
But this body was immaterial.” According to this theory the 
disciples in a natural state of consciousness saw Jesus risen in 
real spiritual presence, but in spiritual, immaterial presence only. 
The psychological impossibilities connected with ecstacies and 
hallucinations have been very clearly shown by Keim. But 
Keim’s hypothesis of spiritual manifestations or theophanies 
leaves unexplained the disposal of Christ’s crucified body. The 
very weapons of criticism which he employes so effectually in 
the annihilation of the hypotheses of his opponents turn their 
keen edge just as effectually on him. The disposal of an un- 
risen, or of a resuscitated body has found no historical or psy- 
chological explanation adequate to expel the difficulties. The 
resurrection of Christ is the mighty factor in respect of immor- 
tality. 
II. 
GERMAN. 
By Rev. S. Grinc HEFELBOWER, A. M. 


Sometime during the Fall or early Winter of last year, Prof. 
Krueger, of Giessen, published an article in the Christliche Welt 
(an extremely liberal organ) on his conception of the calling of 
a professor of theology. He regards his work as unchurchly ; 
unchurchly since it works everywhere with standards that are 
won wholly outside of the churchly sphere; also unchurchly 
in the sense that the professor nowhere in his work inquires con- 
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cerning the Church, whether his results suit it or not, whether it 
believes itself to be injured by any one of these results, or per- 
haps by his entire method of work. Prof. Krueger goes even so 
far as to say: “Our work consists first of all in being called to 
endanger souls. The professor is the only person who has this 
calling, and it is his mark of honor.” Theological professors 
“consciously shatter the waive readiness to believe that their 
hearers possess, they lead them into doubts. And they are well 
aware that on the dangerous way that leads to that knowledge 
that has been cleansed from the dross of tradition, many will be 
lost, in short, they endanger souls.” Science is above all else. 
Theological conceptions, whether found in the Bible or in the 
Symbols, have no right to be set up as a common law. 

These declarations by Prof. Krueger are given because they 
show the attitude of certain extremely liberal professors in Ger- 
many, who conceive of theological science as a lord and master 
in the Church, and not as a servant. They place it over every- 
thing else and deny the clergy and the laity any voice in the 
matter of the theological training of the next generation of 
ministers. And the theology which is thus exalted, is not that 
which is the normal development of the present, on the basis of 
the past, and stands in vital relation to the spiritual life of the 
Church of to-day, but is of such an extremely negative charac- 
ter that it has been long recognized as one of the greatest ene- 
mies that the Church of to-day has to meet. It is not merely 
science which these men place above Bible, Church and Sym- 
bol. It is only their conception of it, which is highly colored 
by the extreme and destructive liberalism. 

Inasmuch as the theological faculties of the universities are 
the civilly constituted trainers of the clergy, the Church fre- 
quently exercises the privilege of protesting. In the case of 
Prof. Krueger, the Evangelical Lutheran Conference of Obér- 
hessen and Starkenburg presented a memorial to the state offi- 
cials who have charge of such matters, objecting to the appoint- 
ment of professors who entertain such exalted notions of their 
liberty to teach as they please (Lehrfreiheit). They urge that 
such instructors ought not be employed, or if found in positions 
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they should be dismissed, which, they claim, is the necessary 
conclusion to be drawn from one of Prof. Krueger's declara- 
tions. They also urge that the Church be given more voice in 
the selection of professors for the training of its servants, and 
cite the fact that the Roman Catholic Church is allowed to de- 
termine who its teachers shall be. It also appears that in this 
district the examination of candidates is wholly in the hands of 
regularly appointed state officials. The Conference asks the 
privilege of having all examinations for ordination take place 
before ecclesiastically constituted examining committees. 





In the February number of the 7heologische Rundschau, Prof. 
Nowack, of Strassburg, reviews certain recent pamphlets on the 
history of the Jewish religion. 

The question concerning the worship of the dead, or of an- 
cestors, arises from a common theory in the science of religion, 
which essays to account for religion in man by belief in spirits, 
or by worship of the departed. After Julius Lippert first ap- 
plied the theory to the Jewish religion Oort and Stade sought 
to establish it more thoroughly. Stade went so far as to make 
it the basis of his presentation of the religious history of the 
Old Testament, in which he makes continual reference to the 
science of religion in general. One of his students, F. Schwally, 
undertook to give a comprehensive proof of this view exclusively 
from the Old Testament. The meaning of the attempt for the 
history of religion in the Old Testament is plain. It at once 
raises the question as to whether worship of ancestors was the 
religious stage of development in Israel immediately before 
Javehism came into prominence, or whether Javehism itself did 
not, perhaps, spring from it. As was to be expected, many 
treatises on this subject have appeared within the last ten years. 
And yet the problem in the entire scope of its demonstrations, 
as given by Stade and Schwally, had not been investigated anew 
until within the last three years. Frey, in his Zod, Seelenglaube 
und Seelenkult im alten Israel,and Grueneisen, in Ahnenkult und 
die Urreligion Israels, have gone over the entire problem. 
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Frey directs his work chiefly against Schwally’s position, and 
thus gives his book a rather negative character. The sections 
which are intended to be constructive are small, and Nowack 
finds them poorly worked out. They are weak and inconse- 
quent. Frey is represented as failing in his attempt to be inde- 
pendent and fair. He is too much under the influence of pre- 
conceived opinions of the old school. They are always appear- 
ing in his work and weakening its scientific value. His great 
service consists in having brought together the vast amount of 
material that has become available, and in having criticized care- 
fully the different opinions that are held concerning the various 
problems that appear. 

Grueneisen’s work is considered much more comprehensive, 
and free from the influence of theological prejudices. The 
writer is master of his entire subject and has avoided Frey’s er- 
rors, not only in his treatment of the Old Testament material, 
but also in his use of religious history in general. “Grueneisen 
is likewise directed in the course of his investigation by his 
predecessors. But from the very beginning he not only takes 
his position on a much broader basis, but also strives to present 
his materials from the positive standpoint, and thereby to arrive 
at a positive result, which will convince his readers.” His con- 
clusions put in few words are as follows: Israel shared, with 
many races, animistic conceptions of the existence of souls 
after death, and not a few of its ancient customs and usages 
stand in intimate relation with these conceptions, but it never 
crystalized into a religions veneration, to say nothing of our 
being able to speak of an animistic primitive religion in Israel. 
The important result, which is common to the works of both 
writers, is that we cannot call Animism the pre-javehistic relig- 
ious stage of Israel, and that it yields nothing that will help 
to explain the worship of Javeh. The general tone of the two 
books is markedly conservative. A few years ago it looked as 
if the rationalistic tendency was about to have undisputed sway 
in this field of investigation. But a reaction has set in which 
promises to leave matters about the same as they were before 
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this attempt was made to account for Javehism on exclusively 
human ground. This reaction is very plain in the next item. 


Prof. Rothstein, of Halle, in a lecture on Der Gottesglaude 
im alten Israel und die religionsgeschichtliche Kritik, Jelivered 
and published last year, surprises his fellow students of the Old 
Testament by advocating methods and results that are all but 
out and out conservative. True, he still professes in this pam- 
phlet to be a disciple of the Wellhausen school, but this decla- 
ration has little weight compared with the strong conservative 
tone of the entire lecture. He offers a sharp and pertinent 
criticism of the methods employed by the modern advocates of 
the theory of development. In fact, he seems to have forsaken 
the camp of his former associates entirely. His presentation of 
the content of divine revelation in the time of Moses is sur- 
prisingly similar to Hommel’s statements concerning faith in 
God in the time of the patriarchs. The fundamental thoughts 
are identical. 

A critic of this lecture remarks that signs are multiplying 
that a period of heaithful self-examination is dawning in the 
modern school of Wellhausen. It is being condemned by its 
own students. This same writer adds concerning Rothstein's 
claim to be still a disciple of Wellhausen and at the same time 
to hold the opinions expressed in this lecture: “After Roth- 
stein sawed off the limb on which he sat, he will convince no 
one that he can still remain sitting on it.” 


In recent years a great deal of New Testament criticism has 

_ centered in eschatology. The problem is: What did Christ 
mean when he spoke of the “Kingdom of God”? Starting 

with the Jewish eschatological ideas and connecting them with 

the Jewish expectation of the Messiah, scholars, generally, have 

resolved the “Kingdom of God” ‘into a promised and hoped-for 

future state of blessedness. In 1895 Titius brought out the 

first part of his comprehensive work, Zhe New Testament Doc- 

trine and its Meaning for the Present. The sub-title of the 

first volume was, Jesus’ Teaching Concerning the Kingdom of 
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God. At that time New Testament investigation on this point 
was almost entirely under the influence of the works of Balden 
sperger, Johannes Weiss, Bousset and others of like tendency. 
Eschatology was regarded as the true key for the correct under 
standing of primitive Christianity. The continuity of develop- 
ment was brought into question, as well as our right to the name 
Christian. A most important problem confronted the Church: 
Is that which determines the religious tone of the religious 
teaching of Jesus, hope, or the present spiritual possession? 
Does the center lie in the future or in the present, in the super- 
natural or in the spiritual conception of the “Kingdom of God” ? 
Titius investigated this problem most thoroughly, and has just 
brought out the last section of his work. 

There are, of course, some statements in his work that will 
hardly be accepted by those who are generally classed as ortho- 
dox. But the answer that he gives to’all the important ques- 
tions that arise in connection with this problem is certainly en- 
couraging. “The chief thing with Jesus is the present spiritual 
possession. The thoughts of the blessings of the Father and 
Sonship to God form the real center of the gospel. The spirit- 
ual, truly inner, religious-ethical relation to God is for Jesus the 
real essence of salvation.” 

Titius finds a development with John and Paul, as did Hegel 
and Baur. But while Baur’s conception of development was 
such that he taught an entirely changed Christianity, Titius re- 
gards it rather as a normal continuation from the beginning to 
the end. It is true that it results in the remoulding of Christi- 
anity into the forms of late Grecian thought, but it does not 
attain this at a bound nor is it affected by strange influences 
from without. Nothing but the inner relationship between the 
subjective life of Jesus and Grecian idealism wrought this change. 

But what effect does this change have on the doctrine of sal- 
vation? The answer is clearly given by Titius: Eschatology is 
changed into soteriology, enthusiasm becomes mysticism and 
knowledge. The forms of supernatural conceptions become 
filled with a spiritual religious-ethical content. Paul and John 
are the most important witnesses of this change. In the first 
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place eschatology always forms the starting point for the formu- 
lation of their thoughts. From it issues the doctrine of justi- 
fication, as well as the doctrine of the Spirit, which then were 
so changed that they expressed the present possession of salva- 
tion. Already for John eschatology is no longer the founda- 
tion, but the crowning part of the building, since he recognizes 
eternal life already in the present. Already in Paul’s writings 
one can clearly discern the change from an eschatological-enthusi- 
astic mode of thought to ideas of a present abiding religious- 
ness which is to be lived. 

Several critics agree in calling Titius’ work one of the most 
important of recent years. It is a thorough and far reaching 
contribution to biblical theology. 


Soon after the appearance of A. Dorner’s Grundriss der Dog- 
mengeschichte. Prof. Pfleiderer of Berlin reviewed it in the 
Protestantische Monatsheft, Nov. 21st, 1899. He welcomed it 
as a standard work which brought solutions for many perplexing 
problems. Hewrites: “Recent decades have brought us some 
works that are valuable for the knowledge of certain limited 
portions of the field, but in objectivity of presentation and 
judgment these treatises, for the most part, have not only 
marked no progress, but are decidedly retrogressive in real 
worth when compared with those that appeared about the mid- 
dle of the century, so that many were apprehensive that we 
would be compelled to forego a truly objective presentation of 
Christian thought until some non theologian, free from all dog- 
matic spectacles and romantic fancies, would take the matter in 
hand.” But just at the close of the century we are surprised 
by a work from the pen of a modern theologian which has the 
great virtue of having applied the method of historical develop- 
ment in strict objectivity, free from all dogmatism. Pfleiderer’s 
review closes with a hearty expression of thanks to Dorner for 
this great service. He ventures the prophecy that few will ap- 
preciate it now, but that the time will come when it will be held 
in the high estimation which it so well deserves. 

Prof. Loofs of Halle in a recent review of this work in the 
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Theologische Literaturzeitung, finds himself numbered by Prof. 
Pfleiderer among the many who fail to appreciate the book, and 
enters a plain and severe protest against his review being called 
partisan before its publication. Therefore Loofs finds it neces- 
sary to criticise not only the book itself, but also the former re 
view of Pfleiderer. 

Loofs finds many little inaccuracies in it, which he accounts 
for by assuming that Dorner used secondary sources and ne- 
glected the best copies of the fathers. In fact some of the best 
works available are not even mentioned. Loofs is forced to re- 
gard the book in point of reliability as far inferior to its prede- 
cessors and condemns Pfleiderer for having uttered a judgment 
of prejudice and caprice. 

But, as Pfleiderer states, the method is the most important 
feature of the book. This is loudly praised by Pfleiderer and 
as severely condemned by Loofs. Having broken away from 
the local method, Dorner could not avoid some systematic view- 
point. Loofs thinks that he detects in his method a trace of a 
former school of the history of doctrine, and raises the question: 
Is his idea of the treatment of the history of dogma from the 
view-point of historical development the old tracing of the de- 
velopment of an “idea” of the Tuebingen school, which has 
recently found defenders? If so, tested by the results, it is not 
true to the real history of development. The true genetic re- 
lation is ignored in certain marked instances. 

Pfleiderer lauds Dorner’s objectivity, his complete freedom 
from dogmatism. The reason for this seems to be that Dorner 
is free from the dogmatism that Pfleiderer dislikes. Through- 
out the book his own dogmatic system is betrayed. 

Loofs closes his review by stating that there are theological 
circles where this book will be preferred as a text-kook before 
any other history of dogma that we possess. 





Review of Recent Literature. 


ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fiunfzehn Passions Predigten vom Leiden und Sterben unseres Herrn 
und Heilandes Fesu Christi. Von D. Tileman Heszhusius. 

Some twenty years ago the above publishing house came into posses- 
sion of a number of photographic plates from Germany, from some of 
which plates the Postilla of Heszhusius were then put intype. From 
the plates that then remained the volume now before us is given to the 
Church. The book contains fifteen sermons, fourteen of which are on 
the passion of our Lord, and the fifteenth treats of ‘the article of our 
Christian faith, ‘He Descended Into Hell.’ ”’ 

The author, D. Tileman Haszhusius, was born in 1527 in Nieder 
Wesel, Cleves, Rhenish Prussia, and early in life, on account of special 
training and opportunities became acquainted with, and took an active 
interest in the religious questions and controversies of his day He 
was for a time Melanchthon's pupil and co-worker. He subsequently 
obtained prominent appointments in no less than nine different German 
territories, but was on account of his religious opinions, after a short 
stay, driven from each, and died in Helmstadt, i588. The time of the 
professorial and ministerial activity of Heszhusius covers a very inter- 
esting part of the Reformation period. He witnessed the disastrous 
union attempts of 1540 to 1546, and participated in the heated theolog- 
ical battles of the period which led up to the signing of the Formula 
Concordiae. This attempt at more perfect peace did not however unite 
the divided forces, and Heszhusius withdrew from the Formuda shortly 
after, because of alleged changes in its final publication, and the con- 
flict continued as far as he was concerned to the end of his life. The 
sermons before us were published in 1588, and therefore their delivery 
must have taken place amid the smoke of battle and the clash of arms. 
For this: reason one would expect to find some impress of the outer con- 
flict in their composition. Such an expectation, however, is not rea- 
lized, and these sermons are Passion Sermons in the true sense of the 
words. They contain the rich treasury of the gospel, and present Christ 
our righteousness as the sinner’s only hope and stay. They are ex- 
cellent models for the presentation of divine truth, and display marvel- 
ous exegetical ability. 

We call special attention to the last sermon of the series, on the ‘‘des- 
census ad inferos,’’ in which that doctrine is expounded according to 
the word of God and in a manner conformable to the suggestions of the 
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Formula Concordiae. With the Hamburg Superintendent, John Aepin, 
Heszhusius protests against the use of the Petrine passages in the dis- 
cussions of this doctrine, but differs from him in that he refers the des- 
cent of Christ to hell to the state of his exaltation. 

The book shows the author to have been a scholar of great ability ; 
of an earnest and devout mind; and will assist toa proper appreciation 
of a man who in the past has been the subject of much unfair criticism. 

R. H. CLARE. 


Zehn Predigten von der Rechtfertigung des Siinders vor Gott. Von 

D. Tileman Heszhbusius. 

We have carefully read the little work before us on the doctrine of 
The Sinner’s Fustification before God, and have found it profitable and 
edifying. These ten sermons on this important subject are written in 
a style which would make their delivery before any congregation inter- 
esting and beneficial. The proof is again before us that doctrines can 
be presented in public discourses without meriting the opprobium, 
“dull.’”’ “dry.’”? We believe that our Church has not yet attained to 
such a comprehension of the doctrine of justification as is its privilege, 
and this little volume, a reprint of the original 1568 edition, will assist 
the reader to a fuller appreciation of a truth, the recognition of which 
gave to the world a Luther, and called into being the mighty religious 
revolution and Reformation of the sixteenth century. R. H. CLARE. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

The Atlantic Monthly is noteworthy not only for the uniform excel- 
lence of its articles, but also for their variety. The July number easily 
sustains the high rank which has so long been conceded to this maga- 
zine. Contributions on ‘‘King Alfred,’’ “‘Sixteenth Century Trusts,’’ 
‘‘A Letter from Italy,’’ ‘‘The Limits of the Stellar Universe,’’ ‘““The 
New England Woman,” “The Cardinal Virtues,’’ will appeal to persons 
of various tastes, but all present facts of interest to the general reader. 
The series of papers on the Reconstruction Period, begun in the Janu- 
ary number, is continued this month by a paper on ‘New Orleans and 
Reconstruction’ by Albert Phelps. The fiction of the number is repre- 
sented by the third installment of Mary Johnston’s new novel, ‘‘An- 
drey,’’ and ‘‘The The Lover,’’ by Sarah Ome Jewett. A story on “‘The 
Works on the Schooner Harvester,’’ and a short sketch, ‘The Steel 
Engraving Lady and the Gilson Girl’’ furnish delightful reading. The 
‘Contributors’ Club,’’ always an interesting department of this maga- 
zine, is of its usual excellence. Not a few other articles add to the 
merit of this issue of the Atlantic. It is as it always has been, a mag- 
azine of not merely passing interest, but of permanent value. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Reformation Dawn. F. V.N. Painter, D. D., Prof. of Modern 
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Languages in Roanoke College ; being one of the Lutheran Hand- 

book Series. pp. 245. Price 40 cents. 

This little volume will not be the least in the series of which it forms 
apart. Though the very nature of the work precludes originality, it is 
yet no mere compilation. There is everywhere the mark of indepen- 
dent study and arrangement. The author has made use of a surprising 
array of writers, considering the limits of the books, and he has used 
them well. The most interesting part in this respect is the chapter on 
Literature and the Papacy. The quotations give us the convictions of 
eye-witnesses at a time when the Papacy was sounding the depths of 
shameless vice. 

The purpose of the book, as suggested by the title, is to set forth the 
various ways in which the preparations were completing for the Refor- 
mation during the centuries preceding. The discussion, though brief, 
is quite complete. All of the elements, political, social, religious, prac- 
tical, metaphysical, mystical, are noticed. 

Those who read the volume will be pleased by its style and content. 
It will also be found suggestive and directive for larger reading. It 
may not be out of place, however, to suggest that the book should have 
had an index. No volume of real value is complete without one; and 
even a hand-book like this is made more accessible by means of an in- 
dex. JULIUS F. SEEBACH. 


Die Lehre von der Stellvertretenden Genugthuung in Frage und Ant- 
wort. VonJ.L. Neve. 16 pp. 


This booklet is so composed as to present in brief compass a history 
of the doctrine of the Atonement. The views of epoch-making writers, 
such as Anselm, the Socini, von Hofmann, ¢¢ a/., are briefly but accur- 
ately presented. 

The chief aim of the author seems to be to show that the Scriptures 
teach the doctrine of the vicarious atonement of Christ for sin. We 
think he makes out a good case. The essay is worthy of careful study. 

J W. RICHARD. 





